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VISAYAN FOLK-TALES. II. 


THE ENCHANTED RING. 


THERE was once a king who had suffered for a long time with a pain- 
ful disease, in spite of all the efforts of the doctors to cure it. At last 
he caused a proclamation to be made that whoever could cure him 
should marry his daughter as a reward. 

One day a snake appeared before the king and asked permission to 
cure him. The king at first refused, but the snake said that his body 
contained some gall whose power to cure was wonderful, so the king con- 
sented to try it, and was soon cured. 

The snake was really a prince who had been changed into this form 
by enchantment. Every night he took on his proper form and went for 
a walk around the city. His wife once saw him do this, so she asked 
him to tell her the truth. The snake told her his secret, but forbade her 
to tell any one, on pain of his leaving her. 

One day the other daughters of the king consulted as to how they 
should find out the truth about their sister’s husband. They took their 
sister into the garden and asked her many questions, but Maria kept 
silent about the snake’s secret. So her sisters fastened her to a tree at 
the bottom of which was an ant’s nest. Maria could not long endure 
the pain of the bites of the ants and told her sisters the truth. They let 
her go back home, but she could not find her husband anywhere, and 
set out to look for him. She asked the birds she met if they had seen 
him, but they answered that they had flown over all the country around, 
for hundreds of miles, without seeing him. She was very sorrowful, and 
at last, worn out with grief and weariness, lay down to sleep under a 
tree which was barren of leaves, except for three large ones at the very 
top. 

Maria dreamed that her husband was in a house not far away and 
was dangerously ill. She dreamed, also, that the leaves on the top of 
the tree under which she was sleeping were the only cure for his sick- 
ness. As soon as she awoke, she climbed the tree and got the leaves and 
took them with her to the house, where she found her husband, just as 
she had dreamed. 
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When she came to the door of the house she met a black woman 
whom she asked about Don Juan, which was the prince’s name. The 
black woman told her that he was sick, and asked her why she had 
come. Maria replied that she had learned of his sickness and had 
come to cure him with some leaves. As soon as the negress learned about 
the leaves, she took them and gave them to the prince, who immedi- 
ately recovered from his sickness. 

The prince had promised to marry any woman who could cure him, 
and as the black woman had cured him he married her. The negress, 
seeing that she was ugly, tried to make Maria so also, so she took her 
as a servant and painted her black; but Maria had an enchanted ring 
which gave her the power of changing her form. Every night in her room 
Maria made use of her ring, obtaining by means of it her maids of 
honor, fine dresses, and a band which played sweet music. 

It chanced one night that Don Juan was awakened by the sound of 
music. He traced it to a certain room, and looking through the key- 
hole, saw all that was going on in Maria’s room. He was greatly aston- 
ished and stood watching for a long time. Suddenly he saw Maria take 
from her ring a pair of scissors. These at a sign suspended themselves 
in the air, ready, when Maria should give the signal, to fall and pierce 
her heart. Don Juan rushed into the room and caught the scissors 
just as they were falling. 

Then Maria told him all that had happened to her. She was pro- 
claimed as the prince’s true wife, and the black woman was put to death 
as a punishment for her deception. 


THE ENCHANTED SHELL. 

In the olden time there lived a man and his wife who had no son. 
They prayed that they might have a son, even if he were only like a 
little shell. When their son was born, he was very small, and just like 
a shell, so he was named Shell. 

One day Shell asked permission of his mother to go and get some 
food. His mother at first would not let him, as she was afraid he would 
meet some animal which would kill him; but at last she consented, and 
he set out. 

He went to the river, where some women were catching fish and 
putting them into baskets. One of them laid her basket on the grass 
near the river and Shell crept into it. In a few minutes the woman 
picked up her basket and started for home. All at once Shell began 
to cry “Rain! Rain!” The woman was so frightened at hearing the 
fishes talk, as she supposed, that she threw down her basket and ran 
away. Then Shell took the basket full of fish to his mother. 

The next day Shell went out again. He saw an old man walking along 
the road and carrying the head of a cow, so he followed him. The old 
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man went into the house of a friend, leaving the cow’s head hanging 
on the fence. Shell climbed up the fence and got into the cow’s ear, 
keeping very quiet. When the old man came out of the house he took 
the head and continued his walk. As he reached a desert place called 
Cahana-an, the head began to say: ‘Ay! Ay!” The old man became 
so frightened that he threw the head away, and Shell carried it home. 

Days passed. Shell told his mother that he was in love with a beauti- 
ful daughter of the chief and must have her for his wife. The poor mother 
was amazed and did not want to present his request to the chief. ‘‘ My 
dear Shell,” she said, ‘‘you are beside yourself.”” But he urged her and 
urged her, until at last she went. She begged the chief’s pardon for 
her boldness and made known her errand. The chief was astonished, 
but agreed to ask his daughter if she were willing to take Shell for a 
husband. Much to his surprise and anger she stated that she was will- 
ing to marry him. Her father was so enraged that he exclaimed: “I 
consider you as being lower than my servants. If you marry this Shell 
I will drive you out of the village.” But Shell and the girl were married, 
and escaped from the town to a little house in the fields, where they lived 
in great sorrow for a week. But at the end of that time, one night at 
midnight, the shell began to turn into a good-looking man, for he had 
been enchanted at his birth by an evil spirit. When his wife saw how 
handsome he was, she was very glad, and afterwards the chief received 
them back into his favor. 


THE THREE BROTHERS. 


Once upon a time there was a great king who had three sons. The 
oldest was named Pedro, the next Pablo, and the youngest Juan. One 
day their father called them to him, and giving each one a small sum of 
money, said: “Go and seek for yourselves wives, for I am getting old 
and wish to see you settled down before I die. The one who gets the 
most beautiful wife shall have the kingdom. In addition to the money 
I have given you, you may each have a horse from my stables.” 

Pedro and Pablo rushed off and secured the best horses, so that when 
Juan, who had stopped to thank his father, arrived at the stable, he 
found only an old horse, scarcely able to walk. However, he deter- 
mined to set out; but after getting a mile or so from home, he saw that 
it was impossible to go farther, so sat down on a well-curb and wept 
bitterly. While he was weeping, a frog floated to the top of the water 
and asked what the matter was, and Juan told him all about his trouble. 
The frog said: “‘Never mind. Go to sleep for an hour and I will look 
for a wife for you.” 

At the end of the hour the frog awoke Juan and said: “Go home 
now, and tell your father that you have found a wife.” Juan did so, 
and found his brothers at home, each claiming to have found a wife. 
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Their father said: “I wish to test your wives. Here are three hand- 
kerchiefs. Each of you must take one of them to his bride and have it 
embroidered.” They took the handkerchiefs and departed; but Juan, 
when ke had arrived at the well, sat down as before and wept, because 
he thought that now he would surely be found out. 

The frog floated again to the surface of the well and asked Juan 
what the matter was. Juan replied, “I told my father that I had found 
a wife, as you bade me, and now he wishes to test my wife, to see if she 
is a suitable mate for me, and has sent me with this handkerchief for 
her to embroider. I do not know what to do, for now my father will 
surely find out that I have deceived him, and I shall be disgraced.” 
The frog said: ‘Do not worry. Give me your handkerchief and go to 
sleep for an hour and I will have it embroidered for you.” At the end 
of the hour the frog brought to Juan the handkerchief, all beautifully 
embroidered. When Juan arrived at home, he found his brothers 
there, each with his handkerchief beautifully embroidered, but Juan’s 
handkerchief was embroidered the most beautifully of all. 

Then their father said: “‘ Your wives, evidently, can embroider well, 
but I must see how they can cook. Here are three cows. Each of you 
must take one of them and have your wife cook it.”” The brothers went 
off with the cows, but Juan led his cow to the well in which the frog 
lived, and, as before, sat down and began to weep. After a while the 
frog came to the top of the water and asked: “Why are you weeping 
so bitterly?” “Oh, my dear frog! Here is a cow which my father 
says my wife must cook. What shall I do?” The frog replied: “‘Go 
to sleep for an hour and I will cook the meat for you.” Juan went to 
sleep, and at the end of the hour the frog woke him, and showing him 
the cow cooked whole, said: ‘‘ Take this home and when you have car- 
ried it upstairs, break off one horn and see what will happen.” Juan 
took the roast cow home, and when he arrived there found his brothers 
before him, with their meat roasted. Juan carried his cow upstairs 
and each animal was placed upon a table by itself. The king tasted 
Pedro’s meat, and found it too salt. Then he tried Pablo’s, and found 
it not salt enough. When he approached the table on which Juan’s 
meat was laid, Juan broke off one of the cow’s horns, and immedi- 
ately a beautiful service of silver dishes, enough for twelve persons, 
rolled out, each dish taking its proper place upon the table, with the 
roast cow in the midst. Then the king and his councillors sat down to 
the feast, and when they had tasted the meat, they found it just right. 

On the next day the king ordered his sons to bring their wives to the 
palace, so that he might decide which was the most beautiful. Juan 
was in more trouble than ever, for now he was sure of being discovered; 
so he went to the well again, weeping bitterly and calling aloud for the 
frog. In a few minutes the frog appeared, and to him Juan related his 
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trouble. The frog said: “Under that tree is a hammock; go to sleep 
in it for an hour, and three women will wake you by shaking the ham- 
mock. Take the middle one and return home, for that one is to be 
your wife.” All happened as the frog had said. Juan took the woman 
home with him, and as he approached the house, his father was looking 
out of the window. When the king saw how beautiful Juan’s wife was, 
he was so overcome with joy that he fainted. When he had recovered, 
he declared Juan’s wife was the most beautiful woman he had ever 
seen. So to Juan was given the kingdom. Pedro became the palace 
coachman, and Pablo the cook. 





Berton L. Maxfield, Ph. B. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


THE DATTO SOMACUEL. 
I. 


Datto Somacuel was one of the seven chiefs who, coming from 
Borneo many years before the Spaniards conquered these islands, 
settled the Island of Panay. He lived in Sinaragan, a town near San 
Joaquin, in the southern part of Iloilo Province. His wife’s name was 
Capinangan. 

Somacuel went every morning to the seashore to watch his slaves 
fish with the sinchoro, or net. One day they caught many fishes, and 
Somacuel commanded them:— 

“Spread the fish to dry, and take care that the crows do not eat them 
u 99 

A slave answered: “Sir, if your treasure inside the house is stolen 
by the crows, how do you expect those out of doors to be kept safe?” 
This was said with a certain intonation that made Somacuel conjecture 
that there was a hidden meaning in it. 

“What do you mean by that ?” he asked. 

“Sir, I have to inform you of something that I should have told you 
long ago. Do not reprove me if I have been backward in telling you of 
the injury done you by your wife. It was due to my desire to get com- 
plete proofs of the truth of my statement.” 

“End at once your tedious narrative!” said the datto, “‘ What did my 
wife do?” 

“Sir,” answered the slave, “‘she deceives you shamefully. She loves 
Gorong-Gorong, who is at this very moment in your house jesting at 
your absence.” 

“Alas!” said Somacuel, “if this be true he shall pay well for his 
boldness.” 

The chief hurried home, intending to surprise the offenders. He 
carried a fish called ampahan in a bamboo tube full of water, going 
around by a secret way, so as not to be seen. On reaching home he 
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went up into the attic to observe what was going on, and found that 
his informant had told the truth. 

Gorong-Gorong and Capinangan were engaged in an affectionate 
dialogue. Involuntarily Somacuel spilled some of the water down, and, 
fearing that he would be discovered, seized a spear that was hidden in 
the attic and, dropping it down, dexterously ran Gorong-Gorong through 
the body, killing him instantly. 

“Oh, Diva!” exclaimed Capinangan, kneeling beside the inert 
corpse, ‘‘ How shall I be able to take it away without being discovered 
by Somacuel ?” 

Somacuel, who had not been seen at all, stayed quietly above, watch- 
ing what Capinangan would do. Capinangan did not suspect that her 
husband was there, as he usually did not come home before nightfall. 
She tried to take the corpse out for burial, but could not carry the heavy 
body of her unfortunate lover. She must conceal it in some way, and 
it was dangerous for her to call for aid, lest she might be betrayed to 
her husband. So she took a knife and cut the body into pieces so that 
she could take them out and bury them under the house. 

After this task was done she managed to wash the blood up. She 
became tranquil for a moment, believing she would never be discovered. 
Somacuel, however, had observed all, and he formed a plan for punish- 
ing his wife as she deserved. When everything seemed to be calm he 
crept down, doing his best not to be seen. At the door he called his 
wife by name. Capinangan was afraid, but concealed her fear with a 
smile. ‘“‘Capinangan,” said her husband, “‘cut this fish in pieces and 
cook it for me.” 

Capinangan was astonished at this command, because she had never 
before been treated in this way. They had many slaves to perform such 
tasks. 

“You know I cannot,” she said. 

“Why not?” asked her husband. 

“Because I have never learned how to cut a fish in pieces nor to cook 
it,” she replied. 

“T am astonished that you don’t know how to cut, after seeing that 
cutting is your favorite occupation,” said Somacuel. 

Capinangan then did not doubt that her husband knew what she 
had done, so she did as he had bidden. 

When dinner was ready the husband and wife ate it, but without 
speaking to each other. After the meal, Somacuel told his wife that he 
had seen all and should punish her severely. Capinangan said nothing. 
A guilty person has no argument with which to defend himself. Soma- 
cuel ordered his servants to throw Capinangan into the sea. At that 


* time the chief’s will was law. Neither pleadings nor tears softened his 


hard heart, and Capinangan was carried down to the sea and thrown in. 
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Time passed by; Somacuel each day grew sadder and gloomier. He 
would have been willing now to forgive his wife, but it was too late. 

He said to his slaves: “‘ Prepare a banca for me, that I may sail from 
place to place to amuse myself.” 

So one pleasant morning a banca sailed from Sinaragan, going south- 
ward. Somacuel did not intend to go to any definite place, but drifted 
at the mercy of wind and current. He amused himself by singing dur- 
ing the voyage. 

One day the crew descried land at a distance. “Sir,” they said, “that 
land is Cagayan. Let us go there to get oysters and crane’s eggs.” 
To this their master agreed, and upon anchoring off the coast he pre- 
pared to visit the place. 

Oh, what astonishment he felt, as he saw, peeping out of the win- 
dow of a house, a woman whose appearance resembled in great mea- 
sure that of Capinangan! He would have run to embrace her, had he 
not remembered that Capinangan was dead. He was informed that the 
woman was named Aloyan. He began to pay court to her, and in a few 
weeks she became his wife. 

Somacuel was happy, for his wife was very affectionate. Aloyan, on 
her part, did not doubt that her husband loved her sincerely, so she 
said to him: — 

‘““My dear Somacuel, I will no longer deceive you. I am the very 
woman whom you caused to be thrown into the sea. I am Capinangan. 
I clung to a log in the water and was carried to this place, where. I have 
lived ever since.” 

“Oh,” said Somacuel, “pardon me for the harshness with which I 
meant to punish you.” 

“Let us forget what is passed,” said Capinangan. “I deserved it, 
after all.” 

So they returned to Sinaragan, where they lived together happily 
for many years. 


MAGBOLOTO. 


There was once a man named Magboloté who lived in the depths 
of the mountains. One day on going down to a brook he saw three 
goddesses bathing in the water. They had left their wings on the bank, 
and Magbolot6é managed to slip down and steal one pair of them. 
When the goddesses had finished bathing and looked for their wings, 
they could not find those belonging to the youngest, Macaya. At last 
the two goddesses put on their wings and flew up to heaven, leaving 
behind them Macaya, who wept bitterly, since without her wings she 
could not go home. Then Magboloté, feigning to have come from a 
distance, met her and asked: “Why do you weep, lady?” 
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“Why do you ask, if you will not help me in my trouble?” answered 
Macaya. 

“T will do my best to help you,” said Magboloté, “if you will tell 
me about it.” 

So Macaya told him that she had lost her wings, and therefore could 
not return to her home in heaven. 

“T am sorry not to be able to help you out of your trouble,” said 
Magbolot6, “ but we terrestrial people do not use wings, nor know where 
to get them. The only thing I can do for you is to offer you a home with 
me.’ Macaya was obliged to accept his offer, since there was nothing 
else for her to do. 

About a year after Macaya became Magboloté’s wife they had a 
child. One day, as Magbolot6 was making rice soup on the hearth, 
Macaya was swinging the child ina hammock. Accidentally, she noticed 
a bundle stuck into one of the bamboo posts in the partition. She with- 
drew the bundle, and upon unrolling it found, oh, joy! her long-lost 
wings, which Magboloté had hidden in the hollow bamboo. She at once 
put them on, and leaving her husband and child, flew up to join her 
celestial family. 

Magbolot6, on missing his wife, began calling loudly for her. As he 
could not find her, he looked for the wings, and seeing that they were 
gone, knew at once what had happened. He began to weep bitterly, 
especially as he did not know how to take care of the child. So leaving 
it in the care of a relative, he set out to find the way to heaven. 

He had walked a great distance when he met North Wind. 

““Magboloté6, Magbolot6, why are you weeping?” asked North Wind. 

“Ask me nothing, if you cannot help mein any way,” answered Mag- 
bolot6. 

“Tell me your trouble and I will help you,” said North Wind. 

“Well,” replied Magboloté, “I have a wife who came from heaven. 
But now she has flown away, leaving a little child for me to take care 
of, and I am in great sorrow. Please show me the way that leads to her 
home.” 

“Magboloté,” said North Wind, “I do not know the way, but my 
brother, East Wind, can tell you. Good-by.” 

Magboloté went on his way, and after a while he met East Wind. 

“Magboloté6, Magbolot6, why are you weeping?” asked East Wind. 

“Ask me nothing, if you cannot help me in any way,” said Magbo- 
loté. , 

“Tell me all your trouble and I will help you,” answered East Wind. 

Then Magboloté related all his sorrow, just as he had done to North 
Wind. 

“Well,” said East Wind, “I do not know the way, but my brother, 
South Wind, may be able to show it to you. Good-by.” 
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Magboloté went on, and at last met South Wind. 

“Magboloté6, Magboloté, why are you weeping?” asked South Wind. 
“Ask me nothing, if you cannot help me in any way,” said Magbo- 
lotd. 

“Tell me your trouble and I will help you,” answered South Wind. 

Then Magboloté told him his story, just as he had done to North 
Wind and East Wind. 

“Well,” said South Wind, “I do not know the way to heaven, but 
my brother, West Wind, can tell you the course to be taken to get there. 
Good-by.” 

Magboloté went on and on, and at last met West Wind. 

“Magbolot6, Magboloté6, why are you weeping?” asked West Wind. 

“Ask me nothing, if you cannot help me in any way,” answered Mag- 
boloté. 

“Tell me your trouble and I will help you,” answered West Wind, 
and Magboloté did as he was bidden. 

“Magboloté,” said West Wind, “I don’t know the way to heaven, 
but my friend, Mr. Eagle, does. Good-by.” 

Magboloté went on until he met Mr. Eagle. 

“Magboloté, Magboloté, why are you weeping?” asked Mr. Eagle. 

“Ask me nothing, if you cannot help me in any way,” answered 
Magbolot6. 

“Tell me your trouble and I will help you,” replied Mr. Eagle. 
Then Magboloté told Mr. Eagle his trouble. 

“Magboloté,” said Mr. Eagle, “get upon my back and I will carry 
you to your wife’s home.” 

Magboloté climbed upon Mr. Eagle’s back and they flew up until 
they reached Macaya’s house. Then Magboloté requested Macaya’s 
grandmother, with whom she lived, to let her granddaughter return to 
earth with him. 

“By no means,” said the grandmother, “unless you will spread ten 
jars of lufiga (a certain very small grain) out to dry and gather them 
again in the evening.” 

So Magboloté spread the jars of lufiga on the sand, and at noon began 
to gather them up; but sunset had come before he had gathered more 
than five handfuls, so he sat down and began to cry like a little boy. 
The king of the ants heard him, and wishing to help him, asked: — 

“Magbolot6, Magboloté6, why are you weeping?” 

“Ask me nothing, if you cannot help me.” 

“Tell me about it and I will help you.” 

So Magboloté told the king of the ants all his history, and the con- 
dition imposed by the grandmother before he could have his wife, and 
how impossible it was to fulfil it. 

“Well, Magboloté, you shall be helped,” said the king of the ants. 
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Then he blew his horn, and in a little while all his subjects came, and 
began picking up the grain and putting it into the jars. In a few 
moments all the grain was in the jars. 

The next morning Magboloté went to get his wife, but the grand- 
mother stopped him, saying: — 

“You shall not take my granddaughter away until you have first 
hulled a hundred bushels of rice.” 

Magboloté was in despair, for he knew that to hull one hundred bushels 
of rice would take him not less than one hundred days, and the grand- 
mother required him to do it in one day; so he cried like a child at his 
misfortune. The king of the rats heard him crying, and at once came 
to help him. 

““Magboloté, Magboloté6, why are you weeping?” asked King Rat. 

“Ask me nothing, if you cannot help me.” 

“Relate the matter, and I will.” 

Magbolot6 told him his trouble. Then the king of the rats called his 
subjects together and ordered them to gnaw the hulls from the rice. 
In an instant the rice was all hulled. 

The next morning Magboloté made ready to depart with his wife, 
but the grandmother stopped him again, saying: — 

“You may not go until you have chopped down all the trees you see 
on that mountain over there.” 

There were more than a million trees, so Magboloté was in great 
trouble, and as usual he began to weep. 

The king of the wild boars heard him and came up, saying: — 

“Magboloté, Magboloté, why are you weeping?” 

‘Ask me nothing, if you cannot help me.” 

“Relate the matter, and I will.” 

Magbolot6 related all that had happened to him. Then the king 
of the wild boars called all his subjects together and set them at work 
cutting down the trees with their tusks. In a few minutes the trees were 
all down. : 

When the grandmother saw that Magboloté accomplished every task 
she gave him to do she became tired of trying to think of things for him 
to do; so she allowed him to depart with Macaya, and leaving the celes- 
tial abode they descended to their home on the earth, where they lived 
happily together for many years. 


WHY DOGS WAG THEIR TAILS. 

Once upon a time there lived in a certain pueblo a rich man who 
had a dog and a cat. His only daughter, of whom he was very fond, 
was studying in a convent in a city several miles distant and it was 
his custom, about once a week, to send the dog and cat to take her a 
little present. The dog was so old that he had lost all his teeth, and so 
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was unable to fight, but the cat was strong and very cunning, and so 
one could help the other, since the dog knew better how to find the way. 

One day the rich man wished to send a magic ring to his daughter, 
so he called the dog and the cattohim. To the cat he said: “ You are very 
cunning and prudent. You may carry this magic ring to my daughter, 
but be sure to take very great care of it.”” To the dog he said: “ You are 
to go with the cat to take a magic ring to my daughter. Take care not to 
lose the way, and see that no one molests the cat.” Both animals 
promised to do their best and set out immediately. 

On the way they were obliged to cross a wide and deep river, over 
which there was no bridge, and as they were unable to find a boat, 
they determined to swim across it. The dog said to the cat: “Give me 
the magic ring.” “Oh, no,” replied the cat. “Did you not hear the 
master say just what each of us had to do?” 

“Yes, but you are not very good at swimming, and may lose the ring, 
while I am strong and can take good care of it,” answered the dog. 
The cat continued to refuse to disobey its master, until at last the dog 
threatened to kill it, and it was obliged to intrus‘* the ring to the dog’s 
keeping. 

Then they began to swim across the river, which was so strong that 
they were about an hour in getting over, so that both became very tired 
and weak. Just before they came to the other side, the dog dropped the 
ring into the water, and it was impossible to find it. ‘‘ Now,” said the 
cat, ““we had better go back home and tell our master that we have 
lost the ring.” “‘ Yes,” answered the dog, “but I am very much afraid.” 
So they turned back toward home, but as they drew near the house 
his fear so overcame him that he ran away and was never seen again. 

The master was very much surprised to see the cat back so soon, 
and asked him, ‘Where is your companion?” The cat was at first 
afraid to answer. ‘‘ Where is the dog?” asked the master again. “Oh, 
he ran away,”’ replied the cat. ‘“‘Ran away?” said the master. “What 
do you mean? Where is the ring?” ‘Oh, pardon me, my master,” 
answered the cat. “Do not be angry, and I will tell you what has hap- 
pened. When we reached the bank of the river, the dog asked me 
to give him the ring. This I refused many times, until at last he threat- 
ened to kill me if I did not give it to him, and I was obliged to do so. 
The river was very hard to cross, and on the way the dog dropped the 
ring into the water and we could not find it. I persuaded the dog to 
come back with me to tell you about it, but on the way he became so 
frightened that he ran away.” 

Then the master made a proclamation to the people, offering a reward 
to the one who should find his old dog and bring him to him. They 
could recognize the dog by his being old and having no teeth. The 
master also declared that when he had found the delinquent he would 
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punish him by cutting off his tail. He ordered that the dogs all around 
the world should take part in the search, and so ever since that time, 
when one dog meets another he always asks: ‘‘Are you the old dog 
who lost the magic ring? If you are, your tail must be cut off.” Then 
instantly both show their teeth and wag their tails to mean no. Since 
that time, also, cats have been afraid of water, and will never swim 
across a river if it can be avoided. 


THE EAGLE AND THE HEN. 


One day the eagle declared his love for the hen. He flew down to 
search for her, and when he had found her he said: ‘“‘I wish you to be 
my mate.” 

The hen answered: “I am willing, but let me first grow wings like 
yours, so I can fly as high as you.” The eagle replied: ‘I will do so, 
and as a sign of our betrothal I will give you this ring. Take good care 
of it until I come again.” 

The hen promised to do so, and the eagle flew away. 

The next day the cock met the hen. When he saw the ring around her 
neck he was very much surprised and said: “Where did you get that 
ring? I think you are not true to me. Do you not remember your 
promise to be my mate? Throw away that ring.”’ So she did. 

At the end of a week the eagle came with beautiful feathers to dress 
the hen. When she saw him she became frightened and hid behind 
the door. The eagle entered, crying: “How are you, my dear hen? 
I am bringing you a beautiful dress,” and he showed it to the hen. 
“But where is your ring? Why do you not wear it?” The hen could 
not at first answer, but after a little she tried to deceive the eagle, and 
said: ‘Oh, pardon me, sir! Yesterday as I was walking in the garden 
I met a large snake, and I was so frightened that I ran towards the 
house. When I reached it I found that I had lost the ring, and I looked 
everywhere for it; but alas! I have not yet found it.” 

The eagle looked keenly at the hen and said: “I would never have 
believed that you would behave so badly. I promise you that, whenever 
you have found my ring, I will come down again and take you for my 
mate. As a punishment for breaking your promise you shall always 
scratch the ground and look for the ring, and all your chickens that I 
find I will snatch away from you. That is all. Good-by.” Then he 
flew away. 

And ever since, all the hens all over the world have been scratching 
to find the eagle’s ring. 


Note. — The bird of whom this story is told is the dapay, or brahman 
kite. It is larger than most of our hawks and is more like the eagle 
in appearance, although not very large. 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


Mr. Spider was once in love with Miss Fly. Several times he de- 
clared his love, but was always repelled, for Miss Fly disliked his busi- 
ness. 

One day, when she saw him coming, she closed the doors and win- 
dows of her house and made ready a pot of boiling water. 

Mr. Spider called to be allowed to enter the house, but Miss Fly’s 
only answer was to throw the boiling water at him. 

“Well!” cried Mr. Spider, “I and my descendants shall be avenged 
upon you and yours. We will never give you a moment’s peace.” 

Mr. Spider did not break his word, for to this day we see his hatred 
of the fly. 

THE BATTLE OF THE CRABS. 


One day the land crabs had a meeting. One of them said: “‘ What 
shall we do with the waves? They sing all the time so loudly that we 
cannot possibly sleep well at night.” “Do you not think it would be 
well for all of us males to go down and fight them?” asked the eldest 
of the crabs. “‘Yes,’’ all replied. ‘Well, to-morrow all the males must 
get ready to go.” 

The next day they started to go down to the sea. On the way they 
met the shrimp. ‘‘ Where are you going, my friends?” asked the shrimp. 
The crabs answered: “We are going to fight the waves, because they 
will not let us sleep at night.” 

“T don’t think you will win the battle,” said the shrimp. “The waves 
are very strong, while your legs are so weak that your bodies bend al- 
most to the ground when you walk,” and he laughed. The crabs were 
so angry at his scorn that they ran at the shrimp and pinched him until 
he promised to help them in the battle. 

When they reached the shore, the crabs looked at the shrimp and 
said: ‘“‘Your face is turned the wrong way, friend shrimp,” and they 
laughed at him, for crabs are much like other people, and think they are 
the only ones who are right. “Are you ready to fight with the waves? 
What weapon have you?” 

‘My weapon,” replied the shrimp, “is a spear on my head.” Just then 
he saw a large wave coming, and ran away; but the crabs, who were all 
looking towards the shore, did not see it, and were killed. 

The wives of the dead crabs wondered why their husbands did not 
come home. They thought the battle must be a long one, and decided 
to go down and help their husbands. As they reached the shore and 
entered the water to look for their husbands, the waves killed them. 

A short time afterwards, thousands of little crabs, such as are now 
called fiddlers, were found near the shore. When these children were 
old enough to walk, the shrimp often visited them and related to them 
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the sad fate of their parents. And so, if you will watch carefully the 
fiddlers, you will notice that they always seem ready to run back to the 
land, where their forefathers lived, and then, as they regain their cour- 
age, they rush down, as if about to fight the waves. But they always 
lack the courage to do so, and continually run back and forth. They 
live neither on dry land, as their ancestors did, nor in the sea, like the 
other crabs, but up on the beach, where the waves wash over them at 
high tide and try to dash them to pieces. 


THE MEETING OF THE PLANTS. 


Once upon a time plants were able to talk as well as people, and to 
walk from place to place. One day King Molave, the strongest tree, 
who lived on a high mountain, called his subjects together for a gen- 
eral meeting. 

Then every tree put itself in motion towards the designated spot, each 
doing its best to reach it first. But the buri palm was several days late, 
which made the king angry, and he cursed it in these terms: — 

“You must be punished for your negligence, and as king I pass upon 
you this sentence: You shall never see your descendants, for you 
shall die just as your seeds are ready to grow.” 

And from that day the buri palms have always died without seeing 
their descendants. 


WHO BRINGS THE CHOLERA? 


The Filipinos, being for the most part ignorant of the laws of hy- 
giene, attribute the cholera to any cause rather than the right one. In 
general, they believe it to be caused by some evil-minded men, who 
poison the wells, or, sometimes, by evil spirits, as the following story 
will show. 

Tanag was a poor man who lived in a town in the interior of one of 
the Philippine Islands. He had nothing to eat, nor could he find any 
work by which he might earn his food, and so he determined to emi- 
grate. At that time the cholera was at its height. 

As Tanag was rather old, he walked so slowly that in a day he had gone 
but three miles. At sunset he was crossing a sheltered bridge over a 
smooth brook near the sea, and determined to rest and spend the night 
there. 

During the early part of the night he was all right, but later it oc- 
curred to him that he might be seen and killed by the ladrones, who 
often passed that way. 

Below the bridge was a raft of bamboo poles, and he thought it would 
be wise to get down there, where he could not so easily be seen. But 
there were many mosquitoes over the water, so that he was unable to 
sleep. He determined, however, to stay there until day dawned. 
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At about four o’clock he heard a heavy step upon the floor of the 
bridge, and by the moonlight he could see that the new-comer was 
a huge giant with a long club. 

A little later another giant came, and Tanag, full of fear, heard the 
following dialogue: — 

“Did you kill many people?” 

“Ves, I put my poison on the food, and in a short time those who 
ate of it were attacked by the cholera and died. And how are you get- 
ting along yourself?” 

“At first I killed many people with my poison, but now I am disap- 

inted, because they have found out the antidote for it.” 

“What is that?” 

“The root of the balingay tree boiled in water. It is a powerful an- 
tidote against the poison I use. And what is the antidote against yours?” 

“Simply the root of the alibutbut tree boiled in water. Luckily, no 
one has discovered this antidote, and so many people will die.” 

In the morning Tanag saw the giants going to the shore, where many 
people were fishing with their nets. The giants flung their poison on 
the fish, and then disappeared from Tanag’s sight. 

Tanag believed that the cholera was caused by the two giants, who 
poisoned the food and water by sprinkling poison on them, and he did 
not doubt that the roots of the balingay and alibutbut trees would prove 
to be the antidotes to the poison. So he gathered the roots and cooked 
them and advertised himself as a doctor. 

In fact he cured many people and earned so much money that he 
soon became rich. 

Berton L. Maxfield, Ph. B. 
W. H. Millington, A. B. 


Brook yn, N. Y. 
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TAGALOG FOLK-TALES. I. 


I. JUAN GATHERS GUAVAS.' 


THE guavas were ripe, and Juan’s father sent him to gather enough 
for the family and for the neighbors who came to visit them. Juan 
went to the guava bushes and ate all that he could hold. Then he began 
to look around for mischief. He soon found a wasp nest and managed 
to get it into a tight basket. He gave it to his father as soon as he reached 
home, and then closed the door and fastened it. All the neighbors 
were inside waiting for the feast of guavas, and as soon as the basket 
was opened they began to fight to get out of the windows. After awhile ff 
Juan opened the door and when he saw his parents’ swollen faces, he 
cried out, “‘What rich fine guavas those must have been! They have 
made you both so very fat.” 


2. JUAN MAKES GULAY OF HIS OWN CHILD. 


After Juan was married about a year a baby was born, and he and 
his wife loved it very much. But Juan was always obedient to his wife, 
being a fool, and when she told him to make gulay or stew he inquired 
of her of what he should make it. She replied of anac,' meaning anac 
nang gabi.? Then she went away for a while, and when she returned 
Juan had the gulay ready. She asked for the baby and was horrified to 
learn that Juan had made a stew of his own child, having taken her 
words literally. 


3. JUAN WINS A WAGER FOR THE GOVERNOR. 


Juan was well known for a brave man, though a fool, and the priest 
and the governor wished to try him on a wager. The governor told him 
that the priest was dead, and ordered him to watch the body in the 
church that night. The priest lay down on the bier before the altar, 
and after Juan came the priest arose. Juan pushed him down again 
and ran out of the church and secured a club. Returning, he said to the 
priest, “You are dead; try to get up again and I will break you to 
pieces.”” So Juan proved himself to be a brave man, and the governor 
won his wager. 


? Juan Puson, or “ Jack Paunch,” as he would be called in English, is a favorite char- 
acter in Tagalog folk-lore. His adventures are considered to be the height of humor, 
and a recital of these never fails to be repaid with peals of appreciative laughter. The 
character is merely a conventional one, to which all sorts of stories, no matter how incon- 
sistent with each of the others, may be attached. Some of the accounts, which deal with 
the death of Juan and various members of his family by burning, the writer has suppressed 
as too coarse for Western ideas. 

2 Anac, child. 

* Anac nang gabi, young root of the caladium plant. It also means “ child of the night.” 
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4. JUAN HIDES THE SALT. 


Juan’s father came into possession of a sack of salt, which used to 
be very precious and an expensive commodity. He wished it hidden 
in a secure place and so told Juan to hide it till they should need it. 
Juan went out and after hunting for a long time hid it in a carabao 
wallow, and of course when they went to fetch it again nothing was left 
but the sack. 


5. THE MAN IN THE SHROUD. 


Juan, being a joker, once thought to have a little fun at others’ ex- 
pense, so he robed himself in a shroud, placed a bier by the roadside, 
set candles around it, and lay down so that all who went by should see 
him and be frightened. A band of robbers went by that way, and seeing 
the corpse, besought it to give them luck. As it happened, they were 
more than usually fortunate, and when they returned they began to 
make offerings to him to secure continuance of their good fortune. 
As the entire proceeds of their adventures were held in common, they 
soon began to quarrel over the offerings to be made. The captain be- 
came angry, and drew his sword with a threat to run the corpse through 
for causing so much dissension among his men. 

This frightened the sham dead man to such a degree that he jumped 
up and ran away, and the robbers, who were even more frightened than 
he, ran the other way, leaving all their plunder. 

Juan then returned and gathered all the money and valuables left 
behind by the robbers, and carried them home. Now he had a friend 
who was very curious to know how he came into possession of so much 
wealth, and so Juan told him, only he said nothing about robbers, but 
told his friend, whose name was Pedro, that the things were the direct 
reward of God for his piety. 

Pedro, being afraid of the woods, decided to lie just inside the church 
door; besides, that being a more sacred place, he felt sure that God 
would favor him even more than Juan. He arranged his bier with the 
candles around him, and lay down to await the shower of money that 
should reward his devotions. When the sacristan went to the church 
to ring the bell for vespers, he saw the body lying there, and not know- 
ing of any corpse having been carried in, he was frightened and ran to 
tell the padre. The padre, when he had seen the body, said it was a 
miracle, and that it must be buried within the church, for the sancti- 
fication of the edifice. 

But Pedro, now thoroughly frightened, jumped off the bier and ran 
away, and the priest and the sacristan ran the other way, so the poor 
man never received the reward for his piety, and the church was de- 


prived of a new patron saint. 
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6. THE ADVENTURES OF JUAN. 


Juan was lazy, Juan was a fool, and his mother never tired of scold- 
ing him and emphasizing her words by a beating. When Juan went to 
school he made more noise at his study than anybody else, but his read- 
ing was only gibberish. 

His mother sent him to town to buy meat to eat with the boiled rice, 
| and he bought a live crab which he set down in the road and told to go 
;° to his mother and be cooked for dinner. The crab promised, but as soon 
as Juan’s back was turned ran in the other direction. 

Juan went home after a while and asked for the crab, but there was 
none, and they ate their rice without u/am.' His mother then went her- 
self and left Juan to care for the baby. The baby cried and Juanex- § 
amined it to find the cause, and found the soft spot on its head. ‘Aha! 
It has a boil. No wonder it cries!” And he stuck a knife into the soft 
spot, and the baby stopped crying. When his mother came back, Juan 
told her about the boil and that the baby was now asleep, but the mother 
said it was dead, and she beat Juan again. 

Then she told Juan that if he could do nothing else he could at least 
cut firewood, so she gave him a bolo and sent him to the woods. 

He found what looked to him like a good tree and prepared to cut 
it, but the tree was a magic tree and said to Juan, “‘ Do not cut me and 
I will give you a goat that shakes silver money from its whiskers.” 
Juan agreed, and the bark of the tree opened and the goat came out, 
and when Juan told him to shake his whiskers, money dropped out. 
Juan was very glad, for at last he had something he would not be beaten 
for. On his way home he met a friend, and told him of his good fortune. | 











The man made him dead drunk and substituted another goat which 
had not the ability to shake money from its whiskers, and when the new 
goat was tried at home poor Juan was beaten and scolded. 

Back he went to the tree, which he threatened to cut down for lying 
to him, but the tree said, “‘ No, do not kill me and I will give you a magic 
net which you may cast even on dry ground or into a tree-top and it will 
return full of fish,” and the tree did even so. 

Again he met the friend, again he drank éuba? until he was dead ] 
drunk, and again a worthless thing was substituted, and on reaching 
home he was beaten and scolded. 

Once more Juan went to the magic tree, and this time he received a 
magic pot, always full of rice; and spoons always full of whatever 
ulam might be wished, and these went the way of the other gifts, to the 
false friend. 

The fourth time he asked of the tree he was given a magic stick that 





? Any kind of relish to be eaten with rice, meat especially. 
? Tuba, fermented juice of cocoa, buri, or nipa palms. 
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would without hands beat and kill anything that the owner wished. 
“@nly say to it ‘Boombye, boomba,’ and it will obey your word,” 
said the tree. 

When Juan met the false friend again, the false friend asked him what 
gift he had this time. “It is only a stick that if I say, ‘Boombye, 
boomba,’ will beat you to death,” said Juan, and with that the stick 
leaped from his hand and began to belabor the wicked man. “ Lintic 
na cahoy ito ay!' Stop it and I will give you everything I stole from 
you.” Juan ordered the stick to stop, but made the man, bruised and 
sore, carry the net, the pot, and the spoons, and lead the goat to Juan’s 
home. There the goat shook silver from his beard till Juan’s three 
brothers and his mother had all they could carry, and they dined from 
the pot and the magic spoons until they were full to their mouths. 

“Now,” said Juan, “you have beaten me and called me a fool all 
my life, but you are not ashamed to take good things when I get them. 
I will show you something else. Boombye, boomba!” and the stick 
began to beat them all. Quickly they agreed that Juan was head of 
the house, and he ordered the beating to stop. 

Juan now became rich and respected, but he never trusted himself 
far from his stick day or night. One night a hundred robbers came to 
break into the house, to take all his goods, and kill him, but he said to 
the stick, “‘ Boombye, boomba!” and with the swiftness of lightning the 
stick flew around, arid all those struck fell dead till there was not one 
left. Juan was never troubled again by robbers, and in the end married 
a princess and lived happily ever after. 





7. THE ADERNA BIRD. 


There was once a king who greatly desired to obtain an aderna bird, 
which is possessed of magical powers, has a wonderful song, and talks 
like men. This king had a beautiful daughter, and he promised her 
to any one who would bring him an aderna bird. Now the quest for the 
aderna bird is very dangerous, because, if the heart is not pure, the man 
who touches the bird becomes stone, and the bird escapes. 

There were in that country three brothers, Juan, Diego, and Pedro, 
and they all agreed to set out together to catch the aderna bird. Afar 
in the mountains they saw him, and Diego, being the eldest, had first 
chance, and he caught the aderna bird, but being of impure life he be- 
came a stone, and the bird flew away over the mountains. 

Juan and Pedro pursued it over the rocky way till at last they saw 
it again, and Pedro, being the next eldest, essayed to catch it. He, too, 
being a bad man, was turned into stone and the aderna bird flew over 
another mountain, and Juan, undaunted, followed alone. 

When at last he saw the aderna bird he made a trap with a mirror 

? “Lightning blast the stick!” 
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with a snare in front and soon caught the bird. He made a cage for it 
and started on his homeward journey. When he reached the stone 
which was his brother Pedro, he begged the bird to undo its work and 
make him a man again, and the bird did so. Then the two went on to 
where Diego was, and again Juan entreated the bird to set the other 
brother free, and the bird did so. 

But Pedro and Diego, far from being grateful for what Juan had 
done for them, bound him, choked him, beat him, and left him for dead 
far from any road or any habitation, and went on their way to the king 
with the aderna bird, expecting for one the hand of the princess and for 
the other a rich reward. 

But the aderna bird would not sing. Said the king, ‘‘O Aderna Bird, 
why do you not sing?” The bird replied, ““O Mighty King, I sing 
only for him who caught me.” “ Did these men catch you?” “No, O 
King, Juan caught me, and these men have beaten him and stolen me 
from him.” So the king had them punished, and waited for the coming 
of Juan. 

Juan meanwhile had freed himself from his bonds, and wandered 
sore and hungry and lame through the forest. At last he met an old 
man who said to him, “‘ Juan, why do you not go to the king’s house, 
for there they want you very much?” “Alas,” said Juan, “I am not 
able to walk so far from weakness, and I fear I shall die here in the 
forest.”’ “‘Do not fear,” said the old man, ‘‘I have here a wonderful 
hat that, should you but whisper to it where you wish to go, in a moment 
you are transported there through the air.” 

So the old man gave him the hat, and Juan put it on and said, “ Hat, 
if this be thy nature, carry me across the mountains to the king’s 
palace.” And the hat carried him immediately into the presence of the 
king. Then the aderna bird began to sing, and after a time Juan mar- 
ried the princess, and all went well for the rest of their lives. 





8. THE STORY OF JUAN AND THE MONKEY. 


Juan was a farmer, a farmer so poor that he had only one shirt and 
one pair of trousers. Juan was much annoyed by monkeys, who stole 
his corn. So he set a trap and caught several of them. These he killed 
with a club until he came to the last, which said to him, “ Juan, don’t 
kill me and I will be your servant all your life.” ‘‘ But I will,” said Juan. 
“You are a thief and do not deserve to live.” ‘Juan, let me live, and 
I will bring you good fortune, and if you kill me you will be poor all 
your life.” The monkey talked so eloquently that Juan let himself be 
persuaded, and took the monkey home with him. The monkey was true 
to his word, and served Juan faithfully, cooking, washing, and hunting 
food for him, and at night going to distant fields and stealing maize 
and palay which he added to Juan’s little store. 
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One day the monkey said to Juan, ‘‘ Juan, why do you not marry?” 
Said Juan, “‘How can I marry? I have nothing to keep a wife.” “Take 
my advice,” said the monkey, “and you can marry the king’s daughter.” 
Juan took the monkey’s advice and they set out for the king’s palace. 
Juan remained behind while the monkey went up to the palace alone. 
Outside he called, as the custom is, “Honorable people!” and the king 
said, “Come in.” The king said, ‘Monkey, where do you walk?” 
and the monkey said, “‘Mr. King, I wish to borrow your saJop. My 
master wishes to measure his money.” The king lent him the salop 
(a measure of about two quarts), and the monkey returned to Juan. 
After a few hours he returned it with a large copper piece cunningly 
stuck to the bottom with paste. The king saw it and called the monkey’s 
attention to it, but the monkey haughtily waved his hand, and told the 
king that a single coin was of no consequence to his master. 

The next day he borrowed the sa/op again and the coin stuck in the 
bottom was half a peso, and the third day the coin was a peso, but these 
he assured the king were of no more consequence to his master than the 
copper. Then the king told the monkey to bring his master to call, and 
the monkey promised that after a few days he would. 

They went home, and as Juan’s clothes must be washed, Juan went 
to bed while the monkey washed and starched them, pulling, pressing, 
and smoothing them with his hands because he had no iron. 

Then they went to call on the king, and the king told Juan that 
he should marry the princess as soon as he could show the king a large 
house, with a hundred head of cattle, carabao, horses, sheep, and goats. 
Juan was very despondent at this, though he was too brave to let the 
king know his thoughts. He told his troubles to the monkey, who 
assured him that the matter was very easy. 

The next day they took a drum and a shovel and went into the moun- 
tains, where there was a great enchanter who was a very wealthy man 
and also an asuang. They dug a great hole and then Juan hid in the 
woods and began to beat his drum, and the monkey rushed up to the 
enchanter’s house and told him the soldiers were coming, and that 
he would hide him. So the enchanter went with the monkey to the hole 
and the monkey pushed him in and began with hands and feet to cover 
him up. Juan helped, and soon the enchanter was dead and buried. 
Then they went to the house and at the first door they opened they 
liberated fifty people who were being fattened for the enchanter’s table. 
These people were glad to help Juan convey all the money, cattle, 
and all the enchanter’s wealth to the town. Juan built a house on the 
plaza, married the princess, and lived happily ever after, but his friend 
the monkey, having so well earned his liberty, he sent back to the 
woods, and their friendship still continued. 
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9g. JUAN THE DRUNKARD WHO VISITED HEAVEN. 


There was once a man named Juan, who was a drunkard. One day 
when he was drunker than usual he decided to visit his dead friends in 
heaven. He took no baggage except two long bamboo buckets full of 
tuba, which he carried one over each shoulder. He walked and walked 
for at least a week, until he came to a place where they sold tuba. There 
he filled his buckets, promising to pay on his return, and set out again. 

After walking a long time he came to a city with a wall around it, 
and at the gate sat an old man with a long beard and with keys at his 
girdle whom he knew at once as St. Peter. ‘‘Good-morning, St. Peter,” 
said Juan. “I would like to see some of my friends that I think are 
here.” ‘“‘Who are you?” asked St. Peter, getting up angrily. “I am 
Juan and I have come a long way to see some of my friends. Won’t 
you let me look?” “No,” said St. Peter, “I won’t. You are drunk.” 
“Well, then, only be so good as to let me take just a little peep.” So 
St. Peter opened the gate just the least bit, but Juan was not satisfied, 
so he said, *‘Good St. Peter, open the gate just a little wider for me to 
see with both eyes.’”’ Then he persuaded St. Peter to let him put his 
head in, and then by a little firmness he slipped in, still carrying his 
buckets of tuba. 

St. Peter ordered him to come out, but he started down a street he 
saw, or rather a road, for there were no houses there. ‘‘Stop!” said St. 
Peter, ‘that road won’t take you to your friends. Go the other way.” 
And Juan did so. 

After he had gone on for some time, he found that he was surrounded 
by devils who began to torment him, but he defended himself succes- 
fully against them, and by giving them part of his tuba bribed them to 
tell him where to find his friends. To his friends he gave the remainder 
of his ¢wba and then set out to find God himself. 

Being ushered into the Divine Presence, he knelt humbly and said, 
“Lord, I beg thee to tell me how long I shall live.” The Lord looked 
at him and said, “I have not sent for you; why are you here?” Juan 
bowed more humbly than before, and replied, “‘O Most High, I have 
come to see some of my dead friends, and I would like also to know 
how long I shall live on earth.” So God told him that he had still a 
long earthly life before him and never to come again until he was sent 
for. 

So Juan left the heavenly city and passed back through St. Peter’s 
gate, and at last, after a weary journey, came to earth again. And 
Juan lived a long and happy life and drank more ¢uba than ever. 


10. THE JUAN WHO VISITED HEAVEN. 
There was once an old couple who always prayed for a child, for they 
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had always been childless. No matter how it looked, whether deformed 
or ugly, they must have a child. So after a short time they saw that 
their prayers would be answered, and in the course of nature a child 
was born, but the mother died at the birth. 

The new-born child ran to the church, climbed into the tower, and 
began to hammer on the bells. The priest, hearing the noise, sent the 
sacristan to see what was the matter. The sacristan went, and seeing 
there a little child, asked what he was doing and told him to stop, for 
the priest would be angry ; but the ringing of the bells went on. Then the 

riest went up. “Little boy,” he said, “what is your name?” “ Juan,” 
said the child. ‘“‘Why are you ringing the church bells?” “ Because my 
mother is dead.” ‘‘When did she die?” “Only now.” “If you stop 
ringing the bells she shall have a fine funeral and you shall live with me 
and be as my son,” said the priest. ‘‘ Very well, sir, if you will let me 
stay in the church all I wish.” To this the priest assented. The dead 
woman was buried with all the pomp of music, candles, and bells, and 
the boy went to live in the convent. Always after his school was done 
he would be in the church. The father did everything that was possible 
for him, for he knew that he was not a natural child. 

After a time the padre sent for him to get his dinner, but he would 
not leave the church, so the priest had a good dinner cooked and sent it 
down to the church, but he told the sacristan to watch the church and 
see what happened. The sacristan watched and soon saw the statue 
of Jesus eating with the boy. This he told the padre, and the child’s 
dinner was always sent to the church after that. One day not long after 
he went to the priest and said, ‘‘ Master, my friend down at the church 
wants me to go away with him.” “‘ Where are you going?” “ My friend 
wants me to go to heaven with him.” 

The priest consented and the little boy and the Lord Jesus went away 
together. As they walked the little boy saw that two roads ran along 
together, one thorny and the other smooth. Asked the boy of his com- 
panion, ‘‘Friend, why is this road where we walk so thorny, and that 
other yonder so smooth?” Said the Lord, “ Hush, child, it is not fitting 
to disturb the peace of this place, but I will tell you. This is the path of 
the sinless and is thorny, but that smooth way yonder is the way of the 
sinners and never reaches heaven.” 

Again they came to a great house filled with young men and women 
who were all working hammering iron. Said the little boy, “Who are 
those who labor with the hammer?” “ Hush, child, they are the souls of 
those who died unmarried.” 

They journeyed on, and on one side were bush pastures filled with 
poor cattle while on the opposite side of the road were pastures dry and 
bare where the cattle were very fat. The child inquired the meaning of 
the mystery. The Lord answered him, “Hush, child! These lean cattle 
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in the rich pastures are the souls of sinners, while those fat cattle on dry 
and sunburnt ground are the souls of sinless ones.” 

After a while they crossed a river, one part of which was ruby red and 
the other spotless white. ‘Friend, what is this?” asked the boy. 
“Hush, child, the red is the blood of your mother whose life was given 
for yours, and the white is the milk which she desired to give to you, her 
child,” said the Lord. 

At last they came to a great house having seven stories, and there on 
a table they saw many candles, some long, some short, some burned 
out. Said Juan, “Friend, what are all these candles?” ‘Hush, child, 
those are the lives of your friends.” ‘What are those empty candle- 
sticks?” ‘Those are your mother and your uncle, who are dead.” 
“Who is this long one?” “ That is your father, who has long to live.” 
“Who is this very short one?” “That is your master, who will die 
soon.” “May I put in another?” “Yes, child, if you wish.” So he 
changed it for a long one, and with his heavenly companion he returned 
to earth. 

There he told his master, the padre, all that he had seen and heard 
and how he had changed the candles ; and he and his master lived to- 
gether a very long time. And in the fulness of time the padre died, but 
Juan went to heaven one day with his Lord and never returned. 


II. THE SAD STORY OF JUAN AND MARIA, 


Juan and Maria were orphans. When Juan was about eight years old 
and Maria was about four their father died. The mother went into the 
hemp fields to earn a living for her family by stripping the fibre from the 
hemp, which is very hard work, so hard that she died worn out in a 
month or two afterward. 

Juan and Maria were then taken into the family of an uncle, their 
mother’s brother, and little Juan began to work for his little sister’s and 
his own living, by transplanting the tender shoots of the banana. Maria 
often accompanied him, as the children were much attached to each 
other. One day when they were out in the field Maria saw a beautiful 
bird which seemed very tame and tried to catch it, but the bird ran into 
the woods, and although she could come very close to it she could not 
catch it. On and on she went until she was almost ready to drop, her 
tiny feet leaving no trace, but still she followed the bird. Just at night 
she saw an old man with a very kind face, who came toward her, and 
putting the bird under one arm and taking Maria on his shoulder, he 
set off toward his house, which did not seem to be very far off. Arriving 
there he said to his wife, “See, wife, what good fortune I have had to- 
day.” Seeing the child, his wife threw up her hands in thanksgiving and 
cried, ‘“‘ Thanks be to God, we have a child at last in our old age.” 

Poor Juan, torn with fear, hunted the woods for days, but could not 
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find his little sister. Convinced at last that his search was hopeless, he 
went home and worked hard and in a few years became a rich man. 
Then he began to consider where he could find a suitable wife. It was 
told him that there was an old couple beyond three ranges of mountains 
who had a beautiful daughter, and to her he determined to go. 

Maria had likewise grown up, and now she was the most beautiful 
damsel in many days’ journey. When Juan set out on his search, it was 
to the house of Maria’s foster parents that he was bound. 

Arriving there, he called to those within, “‘ Honorable people,” and the 
old man said, ‘Come in;” but Juan remained without until the third 
invitation. Passing within, he likewise would not sit down till he had 
been asked three times. 

Seating himself on a bench, he told the old man that he had come to 
marry his daughter, and the old man told him he might if he could show 
that he had enough money. As Juan was rich, this did not take long to 
do, and after a few days Juan and Maria were married, not knowing 
their relationship. They lived happily together, and a daughter was 
born to them. This child, like her mother, was very beautiful. 

One day, as the little girl was playing by the river, a crab came to the 
edge of the water and said, — 

“ Beautiful art thou, 
More beautiful than any other, 


But thou art the child 
Of sister and brother.” 


Horrified, the child ran to her mother, and then the parents began to 
talk over the events of their childhood and found that they were indeed 
sister and brother. 

They went to Maria’s foster father to ask what they must do, and he 
told them they must live apart; and then they went to the archbishop, 
who told them that they might live lawfully together, as the sacrament 
of marriage was above all, but, after much thought, they decided that 
they must live apart, and Maria went back to her foster father. 

Thus by a sinless crime were their lives saddened forever. 


I2. THE FIFTY-ONE THIEVES. 


There were once two brothers, Juan and Pedro. Pedro was rich and 
was the elder, but Juan was very poor and gained his living by cutting 
wood. Juan became so poor at last that he was forced to ask alms from 
his brother, or what was only the same thing, a loan. After much plead- 
ing, Pedro gave his brother enough rice for a single meal, but repenting 
of such generosity, went and took it off the fire, as his brother’s wife was 
cooking it, and carried it home again. 

Juan then set out for the woods, thinking he might be able to find a 
few sticks that he could exchange for something to eat, and went much 
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farther than he was accustomed to go. He came to a road he did not 
know and followed it for some distance to where it led to a great rocky 
bluff and there came to an end. 

Juan did not know exactly what to think of such an abrupt ending to 
the roadway, and sat down behind a large rock to meditate. As he sat 
there a voice within the cliff said, ‘Open the door,” and a door in the 
cliff opened itself. A man richly dressed came out, followed by several 
others, whom he told that they were going to a town at a considerable 
distance. He then said, ‘‘Shut the door,” and the door closed itself 
again. 

Juan was not sure whether any one else was inside, but he was no 
coward and besides he thought he might as well be murdered as starved 
to death, so when the robbers had ridden away to a safe distance without 
seeing him, he went boldly up to the cliff and said, ‘Open the door.” 
The door opened as obediently to him as to the robber, and he went in. 
He found himself inside a great cavern filled with money, jewels, and 
rich stuffs of every kind. 

Hastily gathering more than enough gold and jewels to make him 
rich, he went outside, not forgetting to say, “‘Close the door,” and went 
back to his house. 

Having hidden all but a little of his new wealth, he wished to change 
one or two of his gold pieces for silver so that he could buy something to 
eat. He went to his brother’s house to ask him for the favor, but Pedro 
was not at home, and his wife, who was at least as mean as Pedro, would 
not change the money. After a while Pedro came home, and his wife told 
him that Juan had some money; and Pedro, hoping in turn to gain 
some advantage, went to Juan’s house and asked many questions about 
the money. Juan told him that he had sold some wood in town and had 
been paid in gold, but Pedro did not believe him and hid himself under 
the house to listen. At night he heard Juan talking to his wife, and found 
out the place and the password. Immediately taking three horses to 
carry his spoils, he set out for the robbers’ cave. 

Once arrived, he went straight to the cliff and said, ‘‘ Open the door,” 
and the door opened immediately. He went inside and said, ‘Close the 
door,” and the door closed tight. He gathered together fifteen great 
bags of money, each all he could lift, and carried them to the door ready 
to put on the horses. He found all the rich food and wine of the robbers 
in the cave, and could not resist the temptation to make merry at their 
expense; so he ate their food and drank their fine wines till he was 
foolishly drunk. When he had reached this state, he began to think of 
returning home. Beating on the door with both hands, he cried out, 
‘Open, beast. Open, fool. May lightning blast you if you do not open!” 
and a hundred other foolish things, but never once saying, “Open the 
door.” 
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While he was thus engaged, the robbers returned, and hearing them 
coming he hid under a great pile of money with only his nose sticking 
out. The robbers saw that some one had visited the cave in their ab- 
sence and hunted for the intruder till one of them discovered him trem- 
bling under a heap of coin. With a shout they hauled him forth and 
beat him until his flesh hung in ribbons. Then they split him into halves 
and threw the body into the river, and cut his horses into bits,’ which 
they threw after him. 

When Pedro did not return, his wife became anxious and told Juan 
where he had gone. Juan stole quietly to the place by night, and re- 
covered the body, carried it home, and had the pieces sewn together by 
the tailor. 

Now the robbers knew that they had been robbed by some one else, 
and so, when Pedro’s body was taken away, the captain went to town 
to see who had buried the body, and by inquiring, found that Juan 
had become suddenly rich, and also that it was his brother who had 
‘ been buried. 

So the captain of the robbers went to Juan’s house, where he found 
a ball going on. Juan knew the captain again and that he was asking 
many questions, so he made the captain welcome and gave him a great 
deal to eat and drink. One of the servants came in and pretended to 
admire the captain’s sword till he got it into his own hands; and then 
he began to give an exhibition of fencing, making the sword whirl hither 
and thither and ending with a wonderful stroke that made the cap- 
tain’s head roll on the floor. 

A day or two later, the lieutenant also came to town, and began to 
make inquiries concerning the captain. He soon found out that the 
captain had been killed in Juan’s house, but Juan now had soldiers 
on guard at his door, so that it was necessary to use strategy. He went 
to Juan and asked if he could start a “tienda,” or wine-shop, and Juan, 
who recognized the lieutenant, said, “ Yes.”” Then the lieutenant went 
away, soon returning with seven great casks, in each of which he had 
seven men. 

These he stored under Juan’s house until such time as Juan, being 
asleep, could be killed with certainty and little danger. When this 
was done, he went into the house, intending to make Juan drunk and 
then kill him as Juan had the captain. Juan, however, got the lieuten- 
ant drunk first, and soon his head, like the captain’s, rolled on the 
floor. 

The soldiers below, like all soldiers, wished to have a drink from 
the great casks, and so one of them took a borer and bored into one 
of the casks. As he did so, a voice whispered, “Is Juan asleep yet?” 
The soldier replied, “‘Not yet,” and went and told Juan. The casks 

1 The Tagalog word is literally ‘‘ hash.” 
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by his order were all put into a boat, loaded with stones and chains, 
and thrown into the sea. So perished the last of the robbers. 

Juan, being no longer in fear of the robbers, often went to their cave, 
and helped himself to everything that he wanted. He finally became 


a very great and wealthy man.’ 
Fletcher Gardner. 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


1 This story is probably derived from a Spanish version of ‘‘ The Forty Thieves,” but 
like all the stories of this collection, it is from an oral version of the Tagalog tale. 
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A FILIPINO (TAGALOG) VERSION OF ALADDIN. 


ONCE on a time a poor boy and his mother went far from their home 
city to seek their fortune. They were very poor, for the husband and 
father had died, leaving them little, and that little was soon spent. The 
boy went into the market-place to seek for work, and a travelling mer- 
chant, seeing his distress, spoke to him and asked many questions. 
When he had inquired the name of the boy’s father, he embraced him 
with many kind words, and told him that he was the father’s long- 
lost brother, and that as he had no children of his own the boy should 
be his heir and for the present live with him as his son. He sent the 
boy to call his mother, and when she came he kissed her with many 
words of endearment, and would have it that she was his sister-in-law, 
though she told him that her husband had no brother. He treated her 
well and made her many presents, so that she was forced to believe he 
really was her brother-in-law. 

The merchant then invited the boy to go for a visit with him, pro- 
mising that the mother should soon follow. Mother and son consented, 
and the merchant set off with his nephew in the afternoon. They went 
far and came to a mountain which they crossed, and then to a second, 
which seemed very high to the poor boy so that he begged to rest. The 
man would not allow this, and when the boy cried, beat him till he 
agreed to do whatever he was told. They crossed this mountain also, 
and came to a third, and on the very top they stopped. The merchant 
drew a ring from his own finger and put it on that of the boy. Then he 
drew a circle around the boy and told him not to be frightened at what 
would happen, but to stretch out his arms three times, and that the 
third time the ground would open, and that then he must descend and 
get a tabo ' that he would find, and that with that in their hands they 
could quickly return. The boy, from fear of the man, did as he was 
told, and when the ground opened, went down into the cave and got 
the tabo. As he reached up his hand to be pulled from the cave, the 
man took the ring from his finger, and told him to hand up the vessel, 
but the boy, now much frightened, refused unless he were first helped 
out himself. That the man would not do, and after much talk drew 
another circle around the cave-mouth, bade it close, and left the boy a 
prisoner in most evil plight. 

Alone and helpless for three days in the underground darkness, the 
boy was a prey to awful fear, but at the end of the third day, having 
by accident rubbed slightly the éabo with his hand, at once a great sinio ” 


1 Tabo: a cocoanut shell cup. 
2 Sinio: corrupted from Sp. genio; Eng. genius. 
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or mulio* stood before him, saying that he was the slave of the éabo, 
and that all things earthly were within his power. At once mindful of 
his mother, he told the mudto to take him home, and in the winking of 
an eye, still carrying the /abo in his hand, he stood before his mother, 
He found her very hungry and sorrowful, and recounted all that had 
happened and again rubbed the /abo lightly. The mulio reappeared 
and the good woman hid her face for terror at the sight, but the lad 
bade the mudio bring him a dinner for them both on a service of silver 
with everything to match. 

After they had dined well for several days on the remnants of the 
food, the boy went to the market and sold the spoons that the multo 
had brought for two gold pieces, and on that they lived a long time: 
and as from time to time their money became exhausted, he sold more, 
till at last there was nothing left. Then, as he had become a young 
man, he required the multo to bring him a great chest of money, and 
soon became known as a very rich and generous person. 

. Now there was in that city a woman who had a very handsome 
daughter whom she wished to marry to the young man, and by way of 
opening the matter, she and her daughter went one day to try to buy 
some of the rich table ware which he had, or at least so they pretended. 
The young man was not of a mind for that kind of alliance, and so 
told the old woman to rub the magic vessel. She did so and the mudto at 
once whisked her inside. The daughter also went in to inquire for her 
mother, and as she admiringly touched the ‘abo the multo made her 
prisoner, and the two became the slaves of the young man and were 
never heard of again. 

A variant of this tale has been printed in Tagalog. It has probably 
reached the Philippines through the medium of Spanish. 

Fletcher Gardner. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


1 Multo: genius; etymology unknown. 
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SOME GAMES OF FILIPINO CHILDREN. 


OS-OS. 


Tuis is a game used by older persons to amuse small children, ex- 
actly as our game of the “Five Little Pigs.” 

The child is grasped by the wrist with the left hand of the elder, 
who repeats “Ang dma, ang fna, ang kaka, ang 4li, ang néno, tdloy, 
os-os sa kfli-kfli mo.” That is, “The father (thumb), the mother (fore- 
finger), the elder brother (middle finger), the elder sister (ring finger), 
the grandparent (little finger) straight up to your armpit.” The armpit is 
then tickled. Os-os is a verb meaning “to go up stream.” This is a 
common game among the Tagalogs of Mindoro Island. 


MARBLES. 


The game of marbles is played with conical shells, propelled by lay- 
ing on the ground and striking with the ulnar side of the index finger, 
which is snapped from the thumb against it. The goal is a hole in the 
ground, in which the stakes, usually consisting of other shells of the same 
kind, are deposited. The ‘“‘taw” is a straight line some six or eight feet 
away. If a shell is struck, the owner of the striking shell has another 
shot, and the owner of the shell struck shoots from where he lies. He 
seems to incur no penalty. 

This is a common game on Mindoro, and is played usually at the 
beginning of the dry season. 


TAGO-TAGO. 

Translated, the name means, “ Play at hiding.” It is played exactly 
as “I spy” and the counting out beforehand is similar. There is a con- 
siderable number of counting-out rhymes to be heard, only one of which 
I am able to give entire. It is in Filipino Spanish. “ Pim, pim, serapim, 
agua, ronda, San Miguel, arcdngel.”’ 

In English, ‘Phim, phim, seraphim, water, the night patrol, St. 
Michael, the archangel.” 


HOP-SCOTCH. 


This game is played by marking out in the dust or sand a parallelo- 
gram, which is subdivided into a varying number of compartments. 
A small stone is put into the first subdivision, and the player, standing 
on one foot, kicks it into each in turn. If it goes out of bounds he is 
allowed to kick it back, so long as the other foot does not reach the 
ground. A failure to complete the circuit entails a loss of turn, and on 
the next round the player begins again at the first compartment. 
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JACK-STONES. 
Is played with pebbles or shells. I am unable to give the special 
movements, which resemble very much our own game. I suspect that 


it is of Spanish origin. 
Fletcher Gardner. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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SOME DAKOTA MYTHS. I. 


Tue following myths were collected several years ago, while the 
writer was on an expedition for the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. They were all recorded at Pine Ridge, S. Dak., and narrated by 
two Ogalala men each about fifty years of age. As no extensive col- 
lection of Teton myths has been published, it seems worth while giving 
this small collection as a contribution to the mythology of the Plains. In 
some of them can be recognized versions of myths recorded elsewhere. 
The tale of the Spider and Coyote is similar to Bad Songs, in Riggs’s 
“ Dakota Grammar.” In this work we find also the tale of the “ Younger 
Brother.” Yet there are differences in the following versions that justify 
their publication. 


I. SPIDER AND THE MONSTER. 


One day, while Spider was walking through the country, he came to 
a wild potato vine and began to climb up the stalk. On his way up he 
met a great monster with a very large mouth. He was badly frightened, 
but he said in a pleasant voice: ‘Oh, my brother, I am looking for 
you.” 

The monster looked at him and said, ‘‘I have not had much to eat.” 

“Ts that so?” said Spider, more frightened than ever. 

“Yes, I have not had breakfast,’”’ said the monster. 

“T have had breakfast,” said Spider, “‘but it was a very small meal.” 

As the monster made some show of eating him Spider said: “My 
young brother, I am in a hurry. Why do you wish to eat me?” 

The monster replied, “Since when am I your younger brother? 
When were you born?” 

‘“‘When were you born?” said Spider. 

“TI was born,” said the monster, “ when the earth was made.” 

‘“‘Oh!” said Spider, ‘‘I made this earth and the sky and the sun and the 
moon and everything. You are one of the things I made. You were a 
little gray thing and I threw you away.” 

“Well,” said the monster, “ you are the older. What do you want with 
me?” 

“There is a great camp not far from here,” said Spider, ‘and I want 
to eat all of the people, but I am not big enough. So I wish you to eat 
half of them for me.” 

At this the monster began to lick his mouth, and said, ‘“‘ Where are 
they?” 

“On the other side of this vine,” said Spider. So they both ran 
around, Spider one way and the monster the other. When they came 


to the other side the monster drew a deep breath that almost swept 
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Spider down his throat. “Here,” said Spider, ‘‘you breathe in some 
other direction.” 

When the monster turned in the other direction and looked down he 
saw a large camp of people. ‘‘ Now,” said Spider, “you wait here and I 
shall fix it so that each will have half of the people for his own. However, 
you must tell me what it is that you are afraid of.” 

“Well,” said the monster, “I am afraid of a rattle, a whistle, a war- 
whoop, and the cloth of a menstruating woman.” 

“Well,” said Spider, “I am afraid of the same things. Now you wait 
here until I return.’ 

Spider ran very fast until he came to the camp where the people were. 
As soon as he reached them he said: ‘‘ There will be a monster here to 
eat you, but I have fooled him. You are to get a rattle, a whistle, a war- 
whoop, and the cloth of a menstruating woman. Then go over with me 
to where the monster is hiding.” So the people got all these things to- 
gether and went out with Spider. When they were near the place, Spider 
said, “‘ Now you wait here. I will bring the monster, and when he comes 
show him all these things.” 

Spider went up to the monster and said, ‘‘ Now, come on. I have half 
of the people in one place and half in the other. I will show you which 
half you are to eat.” As the monster was hungry and Spider kept telling 
him to hurry, he worked so hard that the perspiration streamed from 
his body. All at once a great crowd of people rose in their path with the 
war-whoop and the other objects they had brought. Spider ran away, 
but the monster was so exhausted with running and so frightened, when 
he saw the objects he feared, that he fell down and allowed himself to 
be killed. 


2. SPIDER AND COYOTE. 


One day Spider went out to walk. He came to a lake where many 
ducks were swimming in the water. “‘ Now, how shall I get those ducks ?” 
he said to himself. So he began to lay plans. He gathered together a 
great bundle of grass, placed it over his head, and waded out into the lake. 
As he was wading along, a large duck called out, ‘Spider, what are you 
doing with that grass?” 

‘“‘T am in a hurry,” said Spider ; “those are some songs I must deliver 
to the people at once.” 

‘Suppose you sing one of them for us,” said the duck. 

‘No, I have no time,” said Spider. 

Now, as the duck insisted, Spider said, “‘ Well, I will sing one if you 
will call all the ducks out here.”” When the ducks were brought to- 
gether, Spider took one straw out of the bundle and sang. Then he 
directed the ducks to close their eyes and keep them closed. Then Spider 
began to sing, — 
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“Dance with your eyes shut, 
Dance with your eyes shut.” 

While he was singing and the ducks were dancing, he began to kill 
them with a club. Now one of the ducks opened his eyes, and seeing 
what was going on, warned the others, at which they all flew away. 
The duck that looked had red eyes. 

Spider picked up the ducks he had killed, put them on his back, and 
started on. At last he came to a large tree, sat down under the branches, 
and made a fire. He plucked the feathers from the ducks, and arranged 
them around the fire to roast. Some of them he covered up in the ashes. 
Soon the wind began to blow, and the branches of the tree, rubbing 
against each other, made a squeaky noise. ‘‘ Now, what does the tree 
mean by that noise,” said Spider. ‘‘I shall make him quit.” Then 
Spider climbed into the tree. He saw that the squeaky noise resulted 
from one branch rubbing over another. ‘‘My brothers, you must not 
fight in that way,” said Spider. As they paid no attention to him he 
put his hand between them to part them. Then the branches came to- 
gether and held his hand fast. ‘‘Oh, let me go! Let me go!” cried 
Spider. 

Now while Spider’s hand was held between the branches, he looked 
around and saw Coyote coming along. He called out, “Coyote, I have 
some meat cooking here. You must not take it.” 

When Coyote heard this, he said to himself, “‘I guess he has some 
meat all right.’”” Coyote snuffed about until he found the ducks roasting 
by the fire, then sat down and ate all of them. As he started away, 
Spider said aloud, ‘‘I hope Coyote did not find those ducks in the ashes.” 
When Coyote heard this he said, “I guess that is so; he did hide some in 
the ashes.” Then Coyote scratched away the ashes, ate the ducks, but 
stuck their feet back into the ashes as they were before. 

A while after Coyote had gone, the wind died down and Spider got 
his hand loose. He was now very hungry. Rushing to the fire, he took 
hold of the legs sticking out of the ashes, but as the bodies of the ducks 
were not drawn out he said, “‘My, I have been up in the tree so long 
that these ducks are overdone. Their legs pull right off.” Then he 
began to dig in the ashes as fast as he could, but found nothing. “Coyote 
is a rascal,” he said. Then he started out in pursuit, and overtook him 
at the side of a hill. ‘‘ Now, Coyote, I shall kill you,” he said, laying hold 
of him. He tied Coyote’s feet together, and carried him along on his back. 
After a time he sat down to rest, laid Coyote upon the ground, and began 
to build a fire. “‘ Now, what shall I do with the skin,” said Spider. Now 
while Spider was building the fire, Coyote untied his feet, but lay as if 
asleep. ‘‘ Well, I do not need the skin,” said Spider. “I shall throw him 
into the fire.”” Just as he reached out to lay hold of Coyote, he sprang up 
and ran away. Then Spider stood by the fire and swore. 
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3- COYOTE AND THE BUFFALO. 


Once Coyote was walking along. He had nothing to eat for a long 
time and was thin and weak. Finally he came to a deserted camp, but 
could find nothing save the remains of the fire. While he was looking 
around for food, he came upon a knife and an arrow. He carried them 
away with him, and when he came to the top of a high hill he saw many 
buffalo grazing in the valley below. He crept up close to the crest of the 
hill and looked over. Then he said to himself as he looked at the arrow 
and the knife, “‘ Now those people kill buffalo with these things.” So 
he took up the arrow and threw it toward the buffalo, saying, “‘ Now, 
go and kill the buffalo. Go, hit that one.” 

The arrow fell down upon the ground and said, “‘ You must take a piece 
of wood and a string before I can go and kill tht buffalo.” 

Then Coyote went up to a tree, took the knife and cut off one of the 
branches, trimmed it and peeled off the bark. He twisted the bark into 
a cord and tied it to the stick. Then he went back, laid the bow on the 
ground, picked up the arrow, put it on the stick, and said, “‘ Now, go.” 

The arrow said to him, “No, that is not the way. You must pull on 
the string.” 

Then Coyote put the arrow down, took hold of the string, and dragged 
the bow along the ground. 

“No, no!” said the arrow, “that is not the way. You must hold me 
against the stick with one hand and hold the string with the other.” 

Coyote did so. 

“Now,” said the arrow, “pull with all your might and then let loose.” 

The arrow flew towards the buffalo, struck one of them in the side, 
but did not bring it down. Coyote picked up the knife and ran after the 
wounded buffalo as fast as he could. He shouted so loud that the 
wounded buffalo soon fell over from fright. Coyote stopped at once 
to lick up the blood from his wounds. Then he took up the knife and 
got ready to butcher the buffalo. Just then he looked up and saw a 
bear sitting on the other side. 

“Come on,”’ said Coyote, “I will give you some.” But the bear did 
not move. 

Coyote invited him again. Then he came over and helped Coyote to 
butcher. Now, Coyote was afraid of the bear and so kept on the other 
side of the buffalo from him. After a while the blood in Coyote’s stomach 
began to roll. The bear heard the noise. He stopped and said, “‘ What ’s 
that ?” 

Then Coyote struck his stomach, and said in a loud voice, “Keep 
quiet, my brother.” 

“What did your brother say?” said the bear. 

“Well,” said Coyote, “‘my brother just said that he eats bear.” 
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The bear was puzzled by this, and started to go away. 

“Where are you going?” said Coyote. 

“Oh,” said the bear, ‘I am just going over the hill.” 

As soon as the bear was out of sight, Coyote went up on the hill to 
look, and saw the bear running off as fast as he could. So he called out 
to the bear, ‘‘Come back, come back. I thought you were going to help 
me with my butchering.” 

Then Coyote went back to the buffalo, and as there were many leaves 
upon the ground he covered the meat up with them. Then he went on 
with his butchering and a magpie flew by. Coyote threw a piece of fat 
to the bird, saying, ‘‘ Eat this, and then fly all around the world and tell 
the people to come here (all the birds and animals). There will be a 
great feast.” 

The magpie went out and flew all around the country, inviting all the 
animals to come to the feast. They soon arrived, and gathered around 
in acircle. Then Coyote sat down to have a talk with them. As soon as 
he sat down the night hawk began to fly around over his head and make 
a noise. ‘Oh, you get away, you jealous woman,” said Coyote. “I am 
going to talk now.”’ Then he tried to get up to begin his speech, but he 
could not rise. The night hawk had defecated around him, causing him 
to stick fast to his seat. Then all of the animals sprang up, ran to the 
carcass, and began to eat. Some of them soon found the meat hidden 
in the leaves, scratched it out, and ate it. Just as the meat was gone, 
Coyote got loose, but the animals ran away and left him. Then he sat 
down and cried. 

After a time he started on his journey again and saw four buffalo. 
Now he had lost his knife and the arrow. The buffalo were in a hole 
among some tall grass. “‘ Now, how can I get them,” said Coyote to him- 
self. He went close up to them, and, when the buffalo looked at him, 
he said, ‘‘ Brothers, turn me into a buffalo so that I can eat grass.” 

“Well,” said a bull, “you stand over to one side and do not move.” 

“Now,” said the buffalo, “get down and roll in the dust.” 

When Coyote arose, the buffalo charged upon him, but Coyote was 
afraid and stepped to one side. The buffalo reproved him for this, and 
reminded him of the injunction to stand still. So they tried it again, 
but when the buffalo charged, Coyote stepped to one side as before. 
The buffalo reproved him, but said he would try again. The third time 
Coyote stepped aside as before. Now the buffalo was very angry, and 
he told Coyote he would try once more, and that, if he did not stand 
still, he would kill him. This time Coyote stood still when the buffalo 
charged. The buffalo tossed him up into the air and as he came down 
he became a buffalo. At once Coyote began to eat grass. He was 
very hungry. The buffalo started to go, but Coyote lingered behind 
eating grass. Finally, he refused to follow altogether, and the herd 
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left him. Coyote saw a wolf, and called out to him, ‘Here, brother, let 
me turn you into a buffalo.’”” Then Coyote instructed the wolf to stand 
to one side and not to move. Then he told the wolf to roll in the dust 
as before. When Coyote charged upon the wolf, the latter stepped to 
one side. This he did three times, but the fourth time he stood still. 
Coyote said, “Now, I will make you eat grass.” Then he tossed the 
wolf into the air, but he did not change. Coyote, himself, became a 
coyote again. Then the wolf began to fight him. Coyote was angry and 
said, ‘“‘ Now, you have spoiled all my fun, and I will punish you.” So 
Coyote bit the wolf. 


4. TURTLE GOES TO WAR. 


Once there was a great camp in which many animals and insects 
lived. Among others a turtle lived with his sister. One day he said to 
her, ‘“‘ Now, I shall go on the war-path. I shall pick out my party.” 

So he went out and invited a coal of fire, a grasshopper, some wasna,' 
a yellow butterfly, and a travois stick. The turtle called this strange 
party together and led them out to war. They soon came to the top of a 
hill as a whirlwind came by. The butterfly said, ‘‘ Now I shall show 
you what I can do.” So he spread out his wings to make a great flight. 
The whirlwind, however, began to carry him away and as he was 
whirled about he cried, “Stop, my brother! Stop, hey!” The whirl- 
wind paid no attention and the butterfly was soon out of sight. Turtle 
and his party waited a long time, but as the butterfly did not return 
they went on their way. They soon came to a lot of rose-bushes that 
were thick and thorny. While Turtle was leading the way through the 
thicket, he heard some one call for help from the rear. They turned 
back and found the travois stick stuck fast in the bushes. They all took 
hold of it to pull it out. They pulled and pulled until the stick broke. 
“Now,” they said, ‘‘the stick will die.” So they all stood around it 
until it was dead. Then they went on their way. 

Wasna was overheated and fell down dead before they had gone far. 
The others came to a large stream with a muddy edge. They held a 
council and decided that they must jump across. The fire and Turtle 
got across safely, but the grasshopper, who was too confident of his 
ability, just reached the edge of the stream and, falling into the mud, 
stuck fast. In trying to pull himself out he lost one of his legs. His 
cries brought Turtle and the fire back, but when they tried to pull him 
out he lost his other leg. ‘“‘ Now,” said Turtle, “ you cannot go with us. 
We must leave you.” 

Then Turtle and the fire went along and came to a large river. As 
the river was too wide to jump, Turtle decided to swim across and carry 
the fire on his back. When they were in the middle of the river the fire 


1 A kind of pemmican. 
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began to die, and called out to Turtle to hurry. Turtle swam as fast as 
he could, but when he reached the other shore the fire was dead. Now 
Turtle was the only one left of the war party. 

As Turtle went along he saw a camp of Indians. He concealed him- 
self at the edge of the creek, where the people came for water. In a 
short time, a little girl came down. Turtle arose from the water, caught 
her, and pulled her under. When she was drowned, he cut off her head 
and stuck it into his shell. Then he walked boldly toward the camp. 
As he was going along, he heard a man coming behind. The man called 
in a loud voice, “Here is a turtle!” Many men came out and took 
Turtle to the camp. 

Then Turtle spoke to the men in his own language, saying, “I have 
come to look for an enemy.” As the men did not understand this, they 
said, ‘‘Let us call the spider. He is clever and perhaps he can under- 
stand what that turtle says.”” When the spider came, Turtle said to him, 
“T have come to look for an enemy.” 

‘Oh! he came to look for an enemy,” said the spider to the men. 

As soon as the men heard this, they began to make a large fire in the 
centre of the camp, and said that they were going to throw the turtle 
into it. When Turtle saw what they were going to do, he said to the 
spider, ‘“‘ Why, the fire is mine.” Then he walked through the fire, which 
did not burn him much, and came back to the people. The people said, 
“Why, of course, the fire belongs to him.” So they would not let him 
go into the fire again, because they thought he enjoyed going into it. 

Then they consulted the spider as to how to kill the turtle, and the 
spider advised them to throw him into a deep hole filled with water. 

When Turtle saw what they intended to do, he pretended to be very 
much afraid and began to lament his fate. He told the spider that he 
would surely die if thrown into the water. So, while Turtle was crying, 
he was picked up and thrown into the deep place. He sank down into 
the water, and when the bubbles arose to the surface the people said, 
“Now, he is dead.”” In a few moments Turtle arose in the centre of the 
water, gave a war-whoop, and waved in the air the head of the child he 
had killed. Then he dived. All the people cried out in rage, “ Now, 
how shall we kill the turtle?” said they. The spider advised them to 
bring all of their horses, their pails, and their women and, dipping all 
the water out of the hole, give it to the horses to drink. They worked 
very fast. The water was not all out when the sun went down. The 
spider said, ‘‘ Now, we must rest until morning. But for fear the turtle 
may escape we shall all sleep around the edge of the water.” 

While they were all lying there, some asleep and some watching, 
Turtle succeeded in passing them unnoticed. 

Finally, he reached his own camp and related his adventures to the 
people. He told them that he had killed one of the enemy, and produced 
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the scalp as evidence. His sister held a victory dance over it. Dicebant 
omnes testudinem post bello revenientem cirro parvo in pene similem 
esse. 

5. PTE-HO-I-YA-PI. 

Once in a camp of our people there was a young man who wished very 
much to marry a certain girl. She would not consent, however, unless 
he would bring her the Pté-ho-i-y4-pi. 

“What is that?” said the young man. 

“T do not know,” said the young woman, “but you must getit before 
I will marry you.” 

So the young man went out through the camp and asked everybody 
he met what sort of a thing this was. No one seemed to know anything 
about it. Then he asked his father to call in all the old men and put 
the matter before them. They smoked many pipes, but could not make 
anything out of it. Then they called together all the old women, and 
began at one end of the circle, questioning each of them. At the end of 
the row was a very old woman, blind and deaf. So one of them put 
her hands to the old woman’s ears and said in a loud voice, ‘‘ What 
kind of a thing is the Pté-ho-i-y4-pi?” 

“What?” said the old woman. “What kind of a thing is the Pté-ho- 
i-y4-pi?” was repeated in a louder tone. 

“Oh,” said the old woman, “‘that is something that is very hard to 
get. It is in the west. Far out in that direction you will find a camp 
in which lives a young woman who keeps this thing.” 

Then the old women went home and the young man called for one of 
his friends to volunteer to go with him to look for the Pté-ho-i-y4-pi. This 
friend had a younger brother, who wished very much to go with them, 
but he was refused. When he insisted, his father told him that he was 
too young. However, as the young brother still insisted upon going, 
his mother said, ‘‘ Well, let him go. I do not think any more of him 
than his older brother.” 

So they started out, the younger brother taking a bow, some arrows, 
a point of a spear, two shells, some paint, etc. As they were going up a 
hill, they came upon some buffalo, and the younger brother shot one 
with an arrow. Then he stopped to take some sinew from its leg. The 


- two young men were impatient and tried to hurry the younger brother, 


but he took his time to get the sinew. At last they reached the top of a 
hill, and looking beyond, saw many hills far, far away. Then the young 
men became discouraged and began to talk of giving up the search. 
‘Now, you see,”’ said the younger brother, ‘‘ you could not get along 
without me.”” Then he took out his sinew, thrust a stick through one 
end of it into the ground. He stretched the sinew tightly, and laid a 
coal of fire on its middle. Then the sinew snapped like a bow and the 
fire flew toward the distant hills. Then the party began their journey. 
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At last they came to a large river. On its shore they found an old tipi in 
which were four old women. Before coming to the tipi the boys found 
a dead eagle, and took the wings and the tail. The younger brother 
picked out four fine feathers, and when they came to the tipi he gave 
one to each of the four old women. The old women thanked him, and 
one of them said, ‘My son, your four grandfathers are lying up here 
in a row.” 

They went on and came toa sleeping bear. The young men said to 
the younger brother, ‘“‘You jump on the bear’s back and hold him.” 
So the younger brother sprang upon the bear and held him by the neck. 
The bear sprang up on his hind feet and struck wildly in the air with 
his paws. The younger brother was frightened, and began to cry, but 
held on tightly until the bear quit struggling. Then the younger brother 
spoke to the bear, saying, ‘‘My grandfather, I will give you an eagle 
feather.” And he tied the feather upon the head of the bear. “‘ Now, I 
shall paint you,” he said. Then he painted the hair of the bear. When 
this was done, the young men addressed the bear, and explained their 
object to him. The bear said, “‘I am the keeper of the thing you seek. 
I will use my power to aid you. Stop here on your return.” 

They continued their journey, and presently saw a buffalo asleep. 
Then the younger brother said to his companions, “‘One of you jump 
on him and hold him.” The young man said to the older brother, “ You 
do it.” But the older brother said, “‘ You do it.” So they argued the 
matter. At last the younger brother sprang upon the buffalo and took 
him by the neck. The buffalo rose to his feet and plunged from one 
side to the other, but as the younger brother held him fast, he became 
quiet at last. Then the younger brother said to the buffalo, “I shall 
give you two shells.” He tied them to the ears of the buffalo. He also 
tied an eagle feather to each of his horns and a beaver tail to his nose. 
Then the boys addressed the buffalo, explaining to him the object of 
their journey. The buffalo told them that he would use his power to 
aid them to secure this thing, and requested them to stop with him on 
their way back. They went on their way and came to a sleeping crane. 
The younger brother sprang upon him and held him fast. The bird 
struggled violently. Every time his wings moved, flashes came from 
them like lightning, and the noise they made was as loud as thunder. 
The younger brother began to cry, but held on tightly. At last the bird 
stood still. The younger brother took out his spear point and tied it to 
the end of the bird’s bill. He took some blue paint and rubbed it over 
its feathers. Then he released the crane. The younger brother said to the 
bird, “ We are looking for the Pté-ho-i-y4-pi.” 

“Well,” said the crane, “I will use my power to aid you. Stop here 
as you go by.” 

Then they went on and came to asleeping plover. The younger brother 
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sprang upon him and he began to struggle. Terrible red flashes came 
from his wings. The younger brother began to cry, but held on, and 
at last the bird was quiet. Then the boy took some red paint and 
painted a spot over each of the bird’s eyes. He painted his neck yellow 
and black and put two eagle feathers in his tail. This is why the plover 
has two nice feathers in his tail. When this was done, the younger 
brother said to the bird, ‘We are looking for the Pté-ho-i-y4-pi.” 

“Well,” said the plover, “I will give it to you. Just across this river 
is a large camp near the water. At the side of this camp where the bushes 
are very thick the Pté-ho-i-y4-pi comes every day. When you get it, 
stop here.” 

They soon came to the river, and found it very deep. “‘ How shall we 
get across,” said the brother. “I do not know,” said the young man. 

The younger said nothing, but taking an eagle plume, placed it upon 
the water, stood upon it, inviting his companions to do the same, and 
the wind carried them across. At the landing-place they saw many 
dogs. A woman came down for water, wearing a red dress. Her hair 
was red. 

The younger brother said to his companions, “ You hide in the bushes.” 
Then he took a piece of dead twig, put it on his older brother, and at 
once he turned into a log of wood. Then he transformed the young man 
in the same manner. Then he himself became a log of wood, and lay 
in the middle of the path. Many dogs came down barking and snif- 
fing, but passed by. Then the woman passed near the younger brother. 
She had a buffalo horn in the left hand and a stone hammer in her right 
hand. She looked at the logs of wood, and said to herself, “‘This log 
looks strange.” So she put the buffalo horn down on the ground, and 
raised herhammer to strike it. The younger brother sprang up as a man, 
and took hold of her arm. The hammer she carried had great power. 
So he called to his companions for help. They at once assumed their 
former shapes and came to his assistance. By great effort they succeeded 
in killing the woman and they took her scalp. One of the young men 
took the buffalo horn and the other the hammer. 

Just then the camp was aroused by an old woman who had seen what 
happened. The boys ran as quickly as they could to the edge of the 
river and floated across on the eagle plume as before. 

There was a very powerful woman in the camp, who started out in 
pursuit of the young men. As she followed their trail, she came to the 
plover and scolded him, saying, ‘Well, you were the keeper of this 
thing.” The plover flew up high and darted down into the dust making 
a great cloud which delayed the woman. After a time, however, she came 
to the crane and began to scold him. The crane also stirred up the dust, 
confusing the woman. Then she came to the buffalo and began to scold 
him, but he began to tear up the earth and bellow, scaring the woman 
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and forcing her to go far out of her way. She came to the bear and 
began to scold him. He also tore up the earth and forced her far out of 
her way. 

At last the young men came to the tipi of the four old women and 
went in to rest. While they were there, the old woman who had pur- 
sued them came up, scolded the old women in the tipi, and said, “‘Send 
the boys out that I may kill them.” 

“Why not come in and kill them?” the old women answered. 

“No,” said the woman, “you must send them out.” 

Then the old women took up three buffalo robes, to which many 
scalps were tied, and gave one to each of the boys. Each boy put on 
a robe and pinned it with an eagle feather. Then the old women gave 
each of them a long knife. While they were doing this, the old woman 
who had pursued them called up many of her people. 

When all was ready, the old women in the tipi called out to the 
crowd, “‘ Now, you all get ready. We will send out the boys to you.” 
Then the four women and the boys rushed out upon the crowd, kill- 
ing many of them and driving the others away. After their victory 
they all returned to the old women’s tipi. One of the old women said, 
“Take back with you some of my fire.” They took two bunches of 
grass. ‘“‘Now, when you get out of the tipi,” said the old woman, 
“throw one of these.”” They went out and did so. The bunch of grass 
went up in a cloud of smoke, and the boys’ people in their camp saw 
the smoke and knew that enemies had been killed. 

Before starting home, the old women said to the young men: “The 
girls in your camp shall play the shinny game. This must be done. Be- 
fore playing, the ball must be thrown up into the air, and when it comes 
down it must be knocked towards the south. All of you shall stand upon 
the south side singing a victory song and the song of the buffalo horn. 
When the ball is knocked towards the south, all the girls will run after 
the ball and the girl whom the brother wished to marry will be in the 
lead. As she approaches, you are to sing, ‘This woman goes now.’” 

Then the boys started home. When they came near the camp they 
threw up the second bunch of grass as a signal to the people to let them 
know that they had killed enemies. When they reached the camp 
they informed the people that the girls must play the shinny game. 
When they began to play, and the ball was knocked towards the south 
where the boys were standing singing the victory song and the song of 
the buffalo horn, the girl who had refused the brother ran in the lead. 
Then they sang, ‘This woman goes now.” As they said this, she turned 
into a white tail deer and disappeared in the woods. 

Clark Wissler. 
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THE SONGS AND STORIES OF THE ALEUTS, WITH 
TRANSLATIONS FROM VENIAMINOV. 


FATHER VENIAMINOV says that in his day (1820-1840), and before, 
the Aleuts possessed many songs and much folk-lore. Besides those that 
were common to all, each village had an extensive repertoire of its 
own. During the three years that I spent among them I tried to gather 
some of their songs, but I was unable to do so, because those Aleuts 
with whom I came in contact knew them not. Of stories I got a mere 
handful. But I had access to two villages only, and I believe that in 
some of the outlying communities a great deal may yet be gathered. 

Many of the songs came down from earlier days, when they were 
composed by the shamans. In more recent times, since the office of 
shaman has deteriorated, almost any Aleut thinks himself capable of 
making songs. The songs may be divided into several classes. There 
were those that dealt with their early history and the valiant deeds of 
their forefathers; others were strictly of a religious nature, and were 
employed on religious occasions only — such as the summoning of 
the spirits; then there were songs to accompany their scenic repre- 
sentations; and those also which dealt with their ordinary affairs of 
life. 

The Aleut is rather a musical being. He loves to sing, and those 
who have heard the Aleuts sing in the Russian Church are much pleased. 
One, of course, must not lay too much stress on the terms music and 
song; for the former is of the simplest, having only about five whole 
notes, and the only musical instrument was a sort of a drum, which kept 
up the same beat all through the song, while the latter (song) lacked 
both rhythm and metre. 


The stories, as noted above, were very numerous. Veniaminov, who 
heard many of them, divides them into three classes: (1) those that are 
purely narrative; (2) those with a purpose to “‘satirize” or moralize; 
and (3) mythological. He gives one of each class to illustrate the kind 
of stories. Besides the three given by Veniaminov and the few that I 
have succeeded in collecting, I do not believe there are any more re- 
corded. I feel quite certain that I have not their best and most im- 
portant stories; for, judging them by Veniaminov’s, mine lack the 
poetic beauty and plot his have. He had been in every village, from 
Attu to Unga, and at a time when the Aleut still took pride in his 
native accomplishments. 

It is a great pity and loss that no more of their songs and stories 
have been preserved, and that no attempt is made in that direction. 
Unlike the Kadiak stories that I have heard, the Aleutian stories are 
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realistic. They portray minutely the ways and customs of the people. 
The first of the Veniaminov stories is a very true picture of Aleutian 
life and ought to be read carefully line by line by those who wish to know 
their customs. Some of their stories are so real as to be brutal. I have 
not yet heard one their stories which could not have actually happened 
in their real life. Supernatural incidents come in, but only at the end of 
the story; it is as if the gods were called in to help out the story-teller 
when he gets into a tight place. 

In conclusion I may say that each story had one or more songs to 
accompany it; but the modern Aleuts who still remember the stories 
have forgotten the song, and therefore none accompany the stories given 
here. 

I. CHIEF AGITALIGAK. 

One of the mightiest and best known of the Aleutian ancestors, by the 
name of Agitaligak, chief in the village Adus, situated on Unmak Island, 
tired of the ordinary affairs in his life, which he could carry on near his 
place and among his people, decided to crown himself and his people 
with glory by doing some memorable and glorious deed on foreign 
shores. 

Having before him this high aim, he did not disclose his plans until 
winter, when he asked his hunters to join in the enterprise; and, as he 
was famous and mighty, a great number of warriors gathered about 
him. At a favorable time, taking their wives and children, they started 
on their journey towards the east in bidarras (large skin boats). While 
passing by Unalaska Island, a number of others joined in with them, 
also far-off relatives of the leader. Towards the end, Chief Agitaligak 
had the pleasure of seeing himself the leader and head of a large army 
of warriors and a great fleet, with which he proceeded from Unalaska, 
keeping along the eastern coast of the Alaskan Peninsula. 

Before reaching the island of Kadiak, Agitaligak discovered two large 
bays, called in his language Kigdgik Madgik, and Tagin Ikichtak, 
which bays the chief thought favorably situated for villages, and there- 
fore decided to remain there permanently; and, dividing his army into 
two parts, he designated a bay for each. The newcomers settled there, 
built two large villages (the westerly one being the home of Agitaligak), 
and, finding sufficient means for their maintenance, lived in peace and 
began to increase. Their occupation consisted mainly in hunting sea 
and land animals. The two villages had a compact between themselves, 
the violation of which was punishable by death, that, under no circum-.- 
stances, except as guests, should the people of one village go to the other. 
Three years they lived in this manner, never going very far from their 
homes, and never being attacked nor meeting any unpleasantness from 
outsiders. 

After three years, it happened that the settlers of the eastern village 
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sent two bidarras, with the full number of paddlers, to gather wood within 
the boundary of the .western village (wood could have been got else- 
where), which was the special property of their chief, where he had 
gathered much wood. These, by coming here, broke the compact and 
oath with their neighbors (which forbade going on each other’s side), 
but not only that, they even took the ready-cut wood and cut it to fit 
their boats; and only because darkness was approaching they decided 
to remain all night. Not expecting an attack from strangers, nor from 
their neighbors, who were their relatives, they took no precaution for the 
night. 

Agitaligak, somehow finding out that strangers were in his possessions, 
sent messengers to learn what they were doing; they came back and 
reported that the wood, which, according to his orders, had been 
gathered and prepared, was all cut up and ready to be carried away in 
strange bidarras. He sent immediately a part of his warriors and ordered 
them to punish with death the breakers of the oath and thieves. They 
obeyed his orders, and left not a single man alive. 

Chief Agitaligak had a son, Taiyaguch Kayulinach, who was already 
married, and (according to a primitive Aleutian custom) to a girl from 
the neighboring village; and as the girl had to stay until a certain time 
after marriage at the home of her father, and the time to move over to 
her husband’s home had not yet arrived, Kayulinach could, and when 
he felt like it did, visit his young wife, and often spent several days 
with her. 

Soon after the above-mentioned happening in the woods, Kayulinach 
asked his father for permission to go, as formerly, and visit his wife, who 
was about to make him a father (this event would strengthen the mar- 
riage bond and give him the right to take her home). His father, know- 
ing that his action towards his neighbors could not remain unrevenged, 
would not consent for a long time to his going, fearing that their revenge 
would be spent on him, his only heir. Finally, unable to withstand the 
pleadings of his beloved son, Agitaligak let him go, but on the condition 
that he should return, without fail, within ten days. Should he not re- 
turn to him within that time, Agitaligak would consider him as dead, 
killed to avenge his deed. 

Kayulinach alone departed immediately. On coming to the village 
where his wife lived he was met, not as before by all or at least a great 
part of the village, but by his wife’s three brothers, who informed him 
that his father’s doings were well known to the people, who were already 
planning how and by what means to repay him; and they advised him 
that, if either to-day or to-morrow he should be called to a public meet- 
ing, he should refuse to go; otherwise he could not avoid being killed. 
Kayulinach did not altogether appreciate their words of warning and 
advice; his mind was elsewhere, with his beloved wife who had just given 
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birth to a son (his heir), to whom he hurried. She also told him of the 
present state of feeling in the village, and begged him not to go; he, 
however, neglected her advice, thinking that no one would dare to harm 
him, the son of the mightiest and most renowned chief; and also because 
he was related to nearly every one in the village through his mother and 
his wife; but it all ended differently from what he had expected. 

The day after Kayulinach came to the village he was invited, as 
anticipated, to the council, which was held in the open air outside of 
the village. He, receiving such an invitation, dressed himself without 
delay in his best parka and hat, etc., and, turning aside from the tearful 
pleadings of his wife, went where he was called. Coming out of the 
house into the open air, he stopped, and, turning his eyes in all directions, 
said: ‘‘This world will never darken, and it will never end; this wind 
will never altogether cease blowing and affect fiercely man and beast; 
(then looking on the hills and mountains) and also the high beautiful 
earth will never change; but to all people and all other living creatures 
will come an end, and all will die; and I too will some day die, and why 
should I now fear a glorious death!” 

Saying this, he went directly to the meeting place, and on reaching 
there walked right into the midst of them, and sat down in the centre. 
He was silent for a while, and seeing that no attempt was being made to 
question him, nor to greet him, he said to them: “‘ Here, I have come to 
you; why did you call me?” 

“We knew,” they said, ‘‘that on account of your wife you would come 
to us; we expected and invited you here for no other purpose than to 
find out from you about the two bidarras which went from here to your 
side; have you not heard concerning them? did not one of your people 
happen to see where they went? If they are yet alive, they should have 
returned long ago; they had no danger to expect from any one on that 
side; for it is peopled by you, our relatives. Therefore, tell us the truth, 
everything that you know concerning them.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I saw your bidarras with the men, and I know 
what became of them; but you will be dishonored if you revenge so 
many warriors on me, a poor boy.” 

“We neither intend to revenge them on you, nor to harm you; tell us 
right out whether you saw them killed; tell us the truth.” 

He answered them as before. Then all present became angry and 
ferocious; and one of them, who was formerly a slave of Kayulinach’s 
father, said: “‘What is the use of talking with him, and sparing him 
in your sorrow? See, he is only making fun of us; we ought to do some- 
thing to him.” 

When the slave had spoken, one of Kayulinach’s uncles said to the 
council, ‘‘Do with him what you like.” They all agreed then that he 
ought to be killed. Every one of the warriors wished for the privilege 
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of executing the sentence, singly and without aid; because Kayulinach 
(as his name signifies) was a very powerful man, and to kill such a hero 
was a glorious deed. But they who desired that privilege paid dearly 
for it. The first rash man did not even come near Kayulinach; for he 
seized him, lifted him up in the air, twisted his head off, and cast him 
away. Seven others of his enemies and opponents, each stronger than 
the former one, shared the same fate. The Aleuts, seeing that if they 
permitted him to meet them singly he would twist off the head of every 
one of them, attacked him in a body with their spears; and the slave 
who first suggested that Kayulinach be killed was the first to thrust a 
spear through his heart, killing him. 

Then the nearest relatives of the dead, i. e. his uncles and cousins, 
with weeping, took his corpse, and making a rich cradle (a skin-covered 
frame on which the dead were suspended), trimmed it with various 
trimmings, put him into it, and hung it under a bidarra. Kayulinach’s 
wife wept inconsolably for him. 

When the ten days within which Kayulinach had promised to return 
had passed, and he did not appear, his father immediately went in 
search of him to the village where he had gone. He arrived there in the 
night, and went to the house of his daughter-in-law, who in the dark- 
ness of the night sat and wept bitterly. Chief Agitaligak knew then that 
the weeping woman was his son’s wife, and, going up to her, began in a 
low voice to question her: “Is your husband, Taiyaguch Kayulinach, 
dead ?” 

She, hearing such a question, and from a stranger, replied: “‘ Did you 
come to laugh at me, and to add grief to my affliction; did you not see 
what happened to my husband to-day; were you not*then with them?” 

“Be quiet, speak low; I am the father of your husband; I came to 
inquire whether he is yet alive; come show me where the body of my 
son is.” 

The woman led him there where the body of her husband hung; and 
they both cried there a long time. Finally Agitaligak said to her: “‘ Tell 
no one that I have been here; I will soon come again and avenge the 
death of my son with the blood of my relatives.” 

Saying this, he directly departed. Arriving home the following morn- 
ing, he called his nephew (his sister’s son) and all his other people, and 
sat him (nephew) in front of himself face to face, so near, that when he 
(Agitaligak) began to speak his saliva flew into the other’s face; and in 
a very revengeful and savage voice began speaking to him: “ Algichta- 
yach! (the name of the nephew) you are a hunter, eager for war and 
thirsty for human blood. I have restrained you until now the present 
time; but now I give you full liberty; revenge the death of your cousin. 
Your brother and my son was killed in the village of his relatives; pre- 
pare yourself to wage war against our own people.” When he had 
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finished, he gave orders to arm and be ready so soon as possible to 
start on the expedition. 

His orders were obeyed, and the frenzied father advanced with his 
army without delay; and coming to the village at night, fell on his enemies 
and relatives, who were not expecting him, attacked them in their bar- 
rabaras, and from this large village not a soul was left alive except his 
daughter-in-law and grandson, whom he took away with him, also the 
corpse of his son, and returned home. 

Arriving home, he made a memorial feast in memory of his son; i. e. 
he ordered to place before the people all the eatables he had, and all who 
lived in the village came and ate all they wanted; and the father wept 
for his son. This memorial feast continued three days, then the chief 
gave orders that the body should be hung in his house in the same 
cradle in which he had lain at first; and he requested all the people that 
from this time forth they should neither beat the drum nor rejoice, in 
deference of his inconsolable grief. Neither time, nor hunting, nor tears, 
nor any diversion could lessen or lighten his bitter sorrow. Thinking he 
would find solace in killing his slaves, he ordered a big fire to be made, 
and when it was flaming he commenced to throw them in. But this expe- 
dient brought him no relief. 

At last he decided to depart from his village, and with it leave his 
cherished aims and plans, i. e. to gain glory on foreign shores, and 
return to his native land; and the following summer he gathered all his 
surviving relatives, who were under him, and went back over the same 
course and to the same place from whence he started on his famous 
expedition, leaving behind all his valuables, houses, etc. 

When he came home, he wept and grieved even more than before, both 
on account of his affliction and failure. 


So, then, instead of achieving a memorable and famous deed and glo- 
rifying himself and his people, he only weakened himself, nearly all of his 
people being dead; and in place of honor and joy, he brought shame, 
sadness, grief, and tears, which did not leave him until his very end. 


2. A STORY FOR HUSBANDS. 


There was a certain merry Aleut, who was exceedingly fond of plays 
(evening gatherings, the usual time and ways of amusing themselves); 
and when present at such, would masquerade in various masks and 
dance. One time he decided to give a play (party) such as would as- 
tonish and arouse the envy of all. The preparations for this occasion were 
especially tiresome and of long duration, and when everything was 
ready he went to the different villages to invite guests. When the guests 
arrived they, as customary, encamped on the beach in their travelling 
tents. The impatient host could hardly wait till evening, and at the 
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proper time he sent his wife to bring the masks, while he commenced 
singing the songs which he had composed for this special occasion, and 
playing on the drum. It was already late, and still his guests did not 
come, neither did his wife bring the masks. He waited awhile, and then 
began singing and playing as before. In this manner he, being heated 
and in an ecstatic state, sang and played the whole night, entirely by 
himself. As it began to dawn, he came to himself and realized the situa- 
tion; and a little later went out in the street, and what does he see? His 
guests had all gone home; and to his great shame they added the greatest 
insult in taking his young wife with them. The unfortunate play-lover 
tore off all the clothes and ornaments which he had on, put on shabby 
clothing, and for three days he neither ate nor drank. On the third day 
he was told that two bidarkas came from that village from whence his 
former guests were. He requested that the new-comers be invited to his 
house, and after seating them gave orders that they be treated with the 
best he had. When they commenced eating, he too began eating and 
drinking. While eating, he told them of his misfortune and grief, and 
then asked them whether they knew or had heard where they had taken 
his wife, and to which village. His guests told him that his wife was in 
their village, and was already married, living in the largest barrabara, 
situated in the very centre of the village, dressed always in her gala parka, 
and always painted; and in the middle of each day she sat near the fire 
sewing for her new husband a kamalayka from sea-lion’s intestines. 
After thanking his guests for the information he dismissed them. 

The following day he went to the village where his wife was, and 
found her in the very place and situation as his late guests had described 
to him. At that time all the men from the village were out hunting. 
He then, not saying a word, seized his wife by her long hair, dragged 
her outside, tore off her holiday attire, leaving her naked, and in this 
condition dragged and placed her in his didarka. Bringing her home, he 
tied her outside the barrabara, at the entrance, and left her there in the 
same state (naked). In this condition and position he kept her three 
days, then pulled her inside and shut her in, in some kind of a storeroom 
for seven days, and still in the same state, while he himself sat near 
the entrance. There he sat for seven days without eating and drinking, 
neither did he appease the hunger and thirst of his wife. At the expira- 
tion of that time he went to sea to hunt, but before going he told his 
mother that in his absence she should wash his wife, dress, and feed her. 
Returning from the hunt in the evening, he went to his house and met 
his wife with such a face and expression as if nothing at all had hap- 
pened, and began to live with her in peace and harmony, as formerly; 
but his passion for play turned to hate, and he became more careful and 
thoughtful on account of his wife. 
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This story is composed for the benefit of those who, being themselves 
the cause of the disobedience and unfaithfulness of their wives, throw 
the blame on them. 





3. THE FIRST SEA-OTTERS. 


On the southern side of Unalaska Island, opposite the present vil- 
lage of Chernovsky, there was once a village named Igagik. In that 
village lived a certain well known Aleut who had only two children, 
a son and a daughter. The son, when full grown, was a quick and bold 
hunter; and the daughter, who was just reaching womanhood, was a 
model in her way. 

The parents and all other relatives could not rejoice sufficiently on 
looking on the young people, and considered themselves very fortu- 
nate; but a dreadful calamity, never heard of before nor since, befell 
them, and of a sudden destroyed their happiness. 

When the girl reached puberty she (according to the primitive cus- 
tom of the Aleuts) was placed in confinement in a small barrabara, 
and no one besides her servant was allowed to go near her. Her 
brother, about this time, used to go out nearly every night bird hunt- 
ing. 

While yet in seclusion, and at night when the fire was already out, 
a certain young man commenced to visit the girl, and passionately 
made illicit proposals; she, fearing to disgrace her relations, would by 
no means consent. Finally, not being able to obtain his end by fair 
means, the young man obtained it by force. The girl, dishonored, deter- 
mined to revenge herself, and she did it in a most cruel and degrading 
way. When leaving the barrabara (through a hole in the roof) the girl 
cut the sinews of both his legs right under the knees, and the unhappy 
youth, moaning, crawled away from there. 

The following morning the girl’s parents sent to tell her that her be- 
loved brother, while out hunting on the preceding night, fell on sharp 
rocks, cutting the sinews of his legs, and died immediately. This ter- 
rible news threw the girl for a short time into some kind of a stupor. 
She then ordered the servant to dress her in her very best clothes, 2. e. 
to put on her the necklace, the bracelets, the earrings, the nose orna- 
ments (made of wood), and to paint her cheeks; then she herself put 
on her very best parka (trimmed with fur seal and bills of small ducks, 
etc., and which is sewed like a long shirt without an opening in front) 
and tore it in front from top to bottom. Dressed in this fashion, she 
went, followed by her servant, to her father’s house, where her dead 
brother lay. 

Her brother was really dead, and lay on the floor in the front part 
of the barrabara, his parents and friends around him weeping and 
lamenting. Instead of mourning, she began to sing a song in a very joy- 
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ful strain: ‘‘ You brother, brother of mine, come get up, get up and look 
on that on whose account you have deprived yourself of sleep!” 

While singing this song she approached the corpse, shaking the folds 
of her torn parka and uncovering herself. When she had approached 
her brother in this manner his toes began to move; as she repeated her 
song and dance a second time the color came into his face; and at 
the end of the third performance he jumped up and tried to embrace 
her. She escaped him and ran outside, he after her, and after him his 
astonished parents and friends. The girl ran in such a way that her 
reanimated brother could not reach her, neither could his pursuers 
come up with him. At last, driven to the cliffy beach, and seeing no 
other way of escape, they threw themselves into the sea. 

Their pursuers waited a long time, not taking their eyes off the spot, 
and, as it were, waiting for them to emerge. After a long time they 
appeared on the surface and were even alive; not as human beings, 
however, but as otters, and slowly swam from the shore, one going 
east, the other west. The broken-hearted parents followed their course 
with their eyes, crying and saying: — 

“You children, our children, was it for this that we nursed and 
reared you, that you should shame us with your guilt, and that you 
should become wild beasts! We were hoping that you would support 
and bring peace and happiness to us,” etc. 

In this manner did the parents mourn for their children all their 
lives; and from that time appeared in the sea sea-otters. 


4. ‘“‘KUGAN AGALIK,” THE APPEARANCE OF THE DEVILS. 


(Translated from Veniaminov.) 


The primitive Aleuts had a very effectual way of impressing on their 
wives the benefits of obedience and faithfulness, and training their 
daughters in the virtues and proper ways of life. They accomplished 
these objects by means of a play, which was unlike any of their other 
plays, or a shaman play. It was known as “Kugan Agalik (“the ap- 
pearance of the devils”). The mysteries of the play were known to 
the men only, who, under the penalty of death, guarded them secretly, 
and were not allowed to disclose them to their wives, mothers, or sweet- 
hearts. A traitor had to suffer violent death, and that inflicted by his 
nearest blood relative. When of age the young men were initiated 
into its mysteries either by their fathers or uncles. It was not until the 
advent of Christianity that the women discovered how badly imposed 
upon they had been. 

The play was performed in the following manner: When the Aleuts 
decided or saw the need of performing it, they, in good time, assigned 
to all and each parts and places of action. On the morning of the day 
when the play was to be given, a part of the men, assigned to play the 
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réle of the devils, left the village for a couple of days or more, pre- 
tending they were going hunting; and those who remained at home, 
when it was getting late, became all of a sudden restless, frightened, 
watchful, making believe that they had a foreboding of a calamity 
near at hand. In this way the men frightened the women, who were 
not permitted to leave the barrabara lest some harm befall them. 

Shortly after the first fright and while in this condition, a loudand 
unusual noise outside was heard; and one of the brave men was sent 
out to investigate. He had not been out more than a moment before 
he came running back in great terror and consternation, saying: ‘The 
devils will soon appear.”’ He had scarcely done, when from all sides 
outside there arose terrible knockings and noises, so that it seemed the 
barrabara would crumble to pieces, and in addition to this there were 
ravings and awful shrieks in a strange voice. Then all the men of the 
barrabara would gather and place themselves in a defensive position, 
and cry to each other: “Stand up to it; be firm; don’t give up!” 
While in this mental state, the terrible devil, so tall that he could barely 
stand up in the barrabara, and dressed in a grassy suit, came in view 
and with dreadful roaring and whistling dropped into the barrabara 
through the opening in the ceiling. ‘Quickly put out the light!” all the 
men yelled, and that done the shrieking, whistling, howling, knocking, 
and all the other frightful noises increased. The devil was surrounded 
and attacked. “Wrestle; beat him; drive him out!” the chief shouted’ 
to his men. With each order the tumult swelled; in addition, strange 
cracking, breaking, groaning, in fact all conceivable noises filled the 
air. This fight and excitement lasted for a time, until the devil was over- 
powered and driven out, followed by the men yelling and screaming; 
but gradually the noise subsided, and then ceased altogether. A little 
later the devil-drivers returned to the barrabara, and after lighting the 
fires, looked about to see if any of their own men were hurt or missing, 
and nearly always there was somebody missing. On discovering this 
fact a new uproar arose: ‘Quickly get a woman for an offering, for a 
ransom for the kidnapped one!” and seizing the woman decided upon 
previously, and who was in a semi-conscious or unconscious state, rushed 
out with her. After a little time the men returned, carrying the missing 
man, who was apparently dead; the woman was also brought back, 
with honor. Then followed the resurrection of the dead man, which was 
effected by beating him with inflated bladders, and calling to him: 
“Arise, you are now with us.” Little by little he would revive, and be- 
come conscious again. His relatives, then, gave him to the woman 
who redeemed him from the devil with her person. With this the per- 
formance ended. 

A few days later returned the departed hunters, who were informed 
of the devil’s appearance, of the man’s abduction and his redemption. 
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The hunters listened to it with unusual attention and fright. As the 


belief of the Aleuts was wrapped up in spirits and devils, it is not to be 
wondered that the women were in constant dread of them, and on that 


account were more obedient and faithful than they would have been 


otherwise. 
F. A. Golder. 


TEMPE, ARIZONA. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE AZTECS OF SALVADOR. 


Since half a century ago the mythological treasures of the ‘“‘ Popol 
Vuh” were given to the world at large, Central America has contributed 
very little to the literature of aboriginal folk-lore. Lately Professor H. 
Pittier de Fabrega has published in the Journal of American Folk- 
Lore some legends collected by him during his long sojourn and travels 
in Costa Rica. He has, however, made the same complaint to the writer 
as others in the Central American field, that the time for collecting 
similar material in most parts of these regions seems almost to have 
passed, and that apparently little is yet to be gathered without labo- 
rious effort and patient researches. Other Central American inves- 
tigators in the later decades, who have included similar investigations in 
their ethnological researches, are Dr. W. J. Gabb, who worked in 
Costa Rica, and Dr. Carl Sapper and Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer, both of whom 
worked in Guatemala. Many interesting and curious data regarding 
general folk-lore and usages are found scattered in the etymological 
studies of several native Central American scholars, as in “ Barbarismos 
de Costa Rica” by Carlos Gagini, in “‘ Nahuatlismos de Costa Rica” by 
Juan F. Ferraz, in “ Hondurenismos ” by A. Membreiia, in “ Provincial- 
ismos de Guatemala” by Batres Jauréguis, and in “ Quichéismos” by 
Santiago Barberena of Salvador. The pages of the journal “ Repertorio 
Salvadorefio” ought also to be remembered. 

In Salvador, as well as in most other parts of Central America, 
the missionary work of the Spaniards early exerted a powerful and 
dominating influence, and even up to this date the civil powers often 
have joined in discouraging and suppressing the ancient religious 
ceremonies and usages, which kept the old myths and conceptions 
in life. Important material may, however, still possibly be preserved 
amongst the little known vanishing tribes, inhabiting the unhealthy, 
tropical forest lands on the Atlantic watershed of Honduras and Nica- 
ragua. The most efficient way to save from destruction the vestiges of 
this kind still surviving amongst the numerous tribes of the Central 
American states would undoubtedly be to discover some opportunity 
for making an effective appeal to the educated Central Americans them- 
selves. All over these small republics, not only in the larger centres, 
but even in many isolated mountain villages in the Indian districts, 
there are domiciled native government officials, lawyers, physicians, 
teachers, etc., who have graduated from their own higher institutions 
of learning as well as from European and North American schools. 
Very many of these have decided literary inclination and tastes — 
some are well-known writers of international fame wherever the Span- 
ish tongue is esteemed. Through education, familiarity with the people 
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and the language, etc., they are exceptionally well adapted for under- 
taking this patriotic and important work before it is irrevocably too late. 

During my own ethnological investigations of more than a year 
amongst the Aztecs, or Pipiles, of Salvador, I continuously searched for 
mythological material but with very meagre results. The few legends 
obtained amongst this people I herewith submit to the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore for publication. 


I. THE ORIGIN OF THE CALABASH-TREE AND THE TOBACCO PLANT.' 


The wizards come into the houses by night in the shapes of dogs, 
hogs, cats, or owls, and entice the women away with them. The wo- 
men are acquainted with a number of tricks and dodges of which the 
men have no knowledge. The men are asleep, unaware of everything. 
Sesimite, or the Giant, was in the habit of coming to a house in the 
pueblo of Ahuachapan and carrying off the wife of one of the men 
to enjoy her. The neighbor, the husband’s friend, observed it and 
gave him warning. “Do you not know,” said he, ‘‘that your wife is a 
witch, who steals away at night in a disguise to meet her lover? Take 
care of yourself!” The husband kept watch over his wife, and observed 
her get up in the middle of the night and place a log of wood in his 
arms instead of herself. Then she swung herself up to the beams of 
the ceiling, falling straightway to the floor, where she lay headless, her 
head having vanished through the door. 

The husband narrated to his neighbor what had happened. “ What 
am I to do?” he said. “Let us think out something to do!” said his 
neighbor. ‘‘Let the body lie where it is, but put a heap of hot ashes 
on the spot where the head belongs. That is the best method of curing 
women who give themselves up to witchcraft.” 

The man did as he was told. Later, during the night, the head re- 
turned, but could not succeed in attaching itself to the trunk. ‘‘ Where 
are you, you cruel husband, who have done this thing?” the head ex- 
claimed. The husband, however, who had gone up to the loft, made 
no reply, but sat crouched up in a corner perfectly still. Thereupon 
the head flew up to the loft. When it saw the husband, it settled on his 
shoulder and stuck fast there. The man being aware of the fact with 
regard to witches, that you never get rid of them, if once they settle on 
your body in that manner, was grievously distressed at his woeful fate 
and went to the priest to inquire what he ought to do. ‘“‘Take mat- 

* In a recent paper of mine, “‘ Die Baumkalebasse im Tropischen Amerika ” (Boas 
Memorial Volume, New York, 1906), I have, on p. 200, referred to the sacred character 
of the calabash-tree; how, for example, amongst the Aztecs in Salvador, the saying holds 
“that when the lightning strikes a house and destroys everything in it, the calabash vessels 
are always left untouched,” and how in the Popol Vuh, the holy book of the ancient 


Quiché Indians of Guatemala, one of the titles given one of their gods was Ah-Raza-Tzel, 
which means “ The maker of calabash vessels,’’ etc. 
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ters quietly and wait!” said the priest. The head, however, remained on 
the man’s shoulder. The man wept at his misfortune, but that availed 
nothing. Not until after the lapse of a long time did the man succeed 
in enticing the head to leave his shoulder. That occurred on one occa- 
sion, when the man was out in the woods, and at a time of the year 
when the zapotes were just beginning to ripen. The man, as he was wan- 
dering about in the woods, caught sight of a gigantic zapote tree. “‘My 
daughter,” said the man to the head, “there are some zapotes already 
ripe in that tree. Would it not be nice to have some zapotes to eat? I 
know you are fond of that kind of fruit! Get off my shoulder while I 
climb up the tree, and do you sit here meanwhile on my back-cloth;” 
said the man. So saying he spread out his garment on the ground and 
the head settled itself down upon it. The man then climbed the tree 
and got hold of a few quite green zapotes, which he hurled with all his 
force at the head. It jumped and cried out and called upon the man 
for mercy. “‘ Have pity, for mercy’s sake, have pity upon me. Oh, cruel 
husband that you are! Do you want to kill me?” ‘Oh, no,” said the 
man. ‘‘Why, I was choosing out the fruit that is ripest, those green 
zapotes fell off accidentally.” Straightway he began anew to hurl down 
upon the head the hard green fruit, and the head yelled and uttered 
lamentations. At that moment a roe happened to be passing quite 
near to the spot. The head then sprang up into the air and settled on 
the back of the roe, who in terror made off into the woods. The plaits 
came undone and the hair was tossed about by the wind. At the first 
precipice she came to, the roe threw herself over, and nothing remained 
of them but “dust” and skulls (pinole y calaveras). 

The husband then returned to the priest and reported what had hap- 
pened. The priest replied: ‘‘You must now follow in the footsteps of 
the roe and collect all the hairs which aid you in finding the place where 
the head lies. Then you must bury the head with all the hair at the same 
spot, and you must carefully tend the mound over the grave. For 
from that head something will arise.” The man obeyed the priest’s 
injunctions. After burying the head he made a habit of going every 
fifteenth day to put the grave in order and to root up the weeds. He 
had been to the grave in this way many times, when one day he saw a 
sprout shooting up out of the mound. The young plant grew apace 
and soon became a tree, which one day brought forth a black flower, 
resembling the bowl of a pipe in shape. This flower gave place to a very 
large, round, green fruit. The tree was that which we now call “huach- 
kal quahuit” (the calabash-tree). 

Once more the husband repaired to the priest and narrated what had 
taken place. “Be very careful of that fruit,” said the priest. ‘‘Do not 
touch it until it is quite ripe.” When the fruit had at length ripened 
and gone yellow, it fell to the ground. Then the priest lent the man 
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a saw, with which he very cautiously began to divide the shell. To his 
amazement he observed something moving inside the fruit. His surprise 
turned into alarm when he plainly heard infant voices from within the 
calabash. The shell of the fruit had now been cut open. Within there 
were four small children, three boys and a girl, who at once asked him: 
“Are you our father? Where then is our mother?” The mother being 
dead, the children were taken in hand by the husband’s parents-in- 
law, Sesimite the Giant and Tantéputz, the man-eating woman. 

The virgin up in the sky, to-wit, the Moon, dispatched a messenger, 
carrying a bamboo joint filled with milk from her own breast to the 
motherless little children found in the calabash.! The messenger 
handed the joint to the alligator, who, however, drank up the milk 
himself. The rabbit, on hearing that, went to the alligator to ask him 
what he had done with the milk sent by the moon to the motherless 
children in the calabash. “‘Here it is,” said the alligator, opening its 
mouth ard stretching out its tongue. With a rapid slash the rabbit 
cut off the alligator’s tongue, leaving only a short stump in its mouth. 
Thereupon the alligator dived down into a deep pool. Ever since he 
lost his tongue the alligator in shame frequents the deepest pools of 
the rivers to hide himself. 

The girl in the calabash was named Xochit Sihuat, ‘the flower- 
girl.” In course of time she became one of the most beautiful women 
that have ever lived. Her black hair was very long, and she was ever en- 
compassed with that fresh scent that emanates from a woman on leaving 
the bath. “‘No man shall ever touch me,” she said, “‘ but after I am dead 
all the people in the world shall take delight in the glorious strength 
of which I am possessed.” She died quite young, a virgin as she had 
vowed, and on her grave there sprang up a plant called yet, which has 
a finer aroma and is possessed of diviner qualities than any other plant 
in the world.? 


For comparison I here quote a story about the origin of the Manioc 
plant or Yucca (Manihot ulilissima, Pohl.), obtained by Count de Ma- 
gelhaes amongst a certain tribe on the Amazon River, published in the 
“Revista Anthropologica,” Rio de Janeiro, 1882, translated into Spanish 
and inserted in the work “ Quichéismos””’ by Dr. Santiago J. Barberena 
in San Salvador, 1894. 

* Until quite recently it was the custom amongst the Indians in Nahuizalco, and per- 
haps still is in some cases, that when an infant died the mother deposited with it in the 
grave a bamboo joint with milk from her own breast. 

? Yetl is the Aztec name for the tobacco plant; in the Pipil or Aztec dialect of Salvador 
yet. 
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The Origin of the Manioc Plant. 


One day long ago the daughter of an Indian chief, who lived in the 
regions where to-day the city of Santarem is situated, became with 
child. The girl’s father swore vengeance on the man who had dis- 
honored his house. He made inquiries of his daughter. But neither 
appeals, nor threats, nor punishments could cause her to name any 
man. She insisted that she never had had any relations with any man. 
The father had made up his mind to kill the girl. One day a white man 
appeared. He told the Indian that he ought not to kill the girl, because 
she was innocent and had known no man. The father listened to the 
man and believed him. At the end of nine months the young girl gave 
birth to a beautiful daughter, white as a lily. All the Indians of the 
neighborhood were highly astonished. Even from far they came for 
to look at the wonderful newborn white child. She was given the name 
Mani. She walked around and talked on the day of her birth. For all 
she had a sorrowing smile. At the end of a year she died without any 
disease or any sufferings. She was buried in the garden near the house. 
According to the custom of the ancestors the grave was kept clean and 
watered every day. One day the surface of the grave was found to be 
disturbed by the small sprout of an unknown plant, which no one dared 
to pull up. This plant grew and produced flowers and fruits. The birds 
which ate of the fruits got intoxicated. Later on the ground burst open 
and a fine-looking root showed itself. This root resembled the beauti- 
ful little body of Mani, the white girl. To the same was given the name 
Mani-oc. 


C. V. Hartman. 


CARNEGIE MuseEvm, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE STORY OF THE CALABASH-TREE IN THE “POPOL 
VUH.” 1 


THE two brother wizards Hun-hun-ahpu and Vucub-hun-ahpu were 
condemned to death by the rulers of the nether world, Hun-came and 
Vucub-came, on their visiting them, inasmuch as they did not succeed 
in passing through the ordeals to which they were subjected... . 
‘That is sufficient,” said Hun-came and Vucub-came, “‘now your days 
are accomplished! Ye shall die the death! Ye shall cease to exist! 
Ye shall be rent in pieces and your countenances shall be hid here in 
this place!” They were, therefore, hewn in pieces and buried on the 
spot whereupon the ashes were wont to be cast. But ere that took 
place, the head of Hun-hun-ahpu was severed from his body and 
placed, by order of Hun-came and Vucub-came, between the two main 
branches of a dry tree by the wayside. Thereupon the tree began 
to blossom and bear fruit, and the fruit thereof is what we now call 
“‘jicaras.”” Hun-came and Vucub-came were mightily astonished at the 
wonder that had taken place. Round fruits were to be seen all along 
the branches, and shortly it was impossible to distinguish Hun-hun- 
aphu’s head from the other fruits on the tree. It took the shape of a 
calabash. All those who dwelt in the nether regions went out to behold 
the marvel. The tree was very highly esteemed and prized, for in a 
moment of time, on their depositing the head of Hun-hun-aphu in the 
fork of the tree, it had received life, and they said among themselves: 
“Do not pluck the fruit of the tree! Do not walk beneath this tree!” 
Such was the determination of all those who dwell in the nether regions. 
Now a young girl heard the story of the miracle that had happened. 
We are now about to narrate how it was that she went to the spot where 
the tree stood. 

Herein is narrated an account of a young virgin, the daughter of a 
great lord of the name of Cuchumaquic. 

A young girl, the daughter of a great lord, Cuchumaquic by name, 
and of a woman of the name of Xequic (blood), heard, her father speak 
about the marvellous tree. Astonished at what she had heard she ex- 
claimed: “Why should I not go down to see the tree they are talking 
about; for, in truth, what they relate is very strange and delightful.” 
She went there straightway alone and went up to the foot of the tree, 
which was just opposite the place where the ash-heap lay. On seeing 
it she exclaimed in astonishment: ‘What beautiful fruits, and how 
very fruitful the tree is! I surely shall not die, shall not perish, if I take 
one of these fruits.” Then the skull fixed between the branches spoke 


* Translated by C. V. Hartman from Las Historias del Origen de los Indios de Guate- 
mala, por el R. P. F. Francisco Ximenes, publ. 1856 by Dr. C. Scherzer, in Vienna. 
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and said: ‘‘What do you want? These round things are only bones of 
the dead, but perchance you desire them nevertheless.” “Yes,” an- 
swered the girl, “‘I should like to have one of those fruits.” “Stretch 
out your right hand,” said the skull. “Gladly,” said the girl, stretching 
up her right hand towards the skull. The skull thereupon spat right 
in the middle of her hand. The girl immediately drew back her hand 
ard looked into it, without, however, observing a single trace of the 
spittle of the skull. “I have given you a sign,” said the skull, “in my 
spittle and slaver; this head of mine will never speak any more, for it 
ig only bone; there is no flesh left here. The same shall be the fate of all 
mighty men whoever they may be. . . . They are only honored for the 
sake of their flesh, and when they die human beings are terrified at the 
skull, and its progeny is as spittle and slaver. But if they be children 
of a wise and clever man, the being of the wise man is not terminated 
but passes to the sons and daughters he has engendered. My being has 
now passed into you. Rise from the realms of the dead to the earth, in 
order that you may not die.” 

So spoke the head of Hun-hun-ahpu. That was the word of wisdom 
and the message of Huracan, of Chipacaculha and Raxacaculha, and 
in accordance with their orders it was done. Then the young girl re- 
turned to her home, after hearing many words of counsel and messages. 
In a short time she was conscious of being with child as a result of 
what was only spittle." The children who were born were Hun-hun- 
ahpu and Xbalanque. Six months afterwards the girl’s father became 
aware of her being with child, and she was severely reprimanded by him. 





! The idea of spittle being endowed with generative power occurs extensively even 
amongst the North American Indians. Remembering having observed this idea men- 
tioned in one of the legends published by Dr. G. A. Dorsey, I communicated with him, 
and he very kindly furnished me with the following instances, which I here quote: — 

Saliva drops into girl’s mouth and she becomes pregnant. (Hoffman, Flathead Indians, 
Pp. 27.) 

Baby comes from spittle. (Curtin, Creation Myths, p. 348.) 

Man spat upon girl’s stomach and she became pregnant. (Farrand, Quinault Tradi- 
tions, p. 124.) 

Lynx spits on girl and so she becomes pregnant. (Teit, Thompson River Indians, p. 37.) 

From Dr. A. B. Lewis of Columbia University I have obtained another quotation from 
Curtin’s Creation Myths, p. 300:— 

““* My grandmother,’ said he in the night,‘ I may not come back to-morrow. If any- 
thing happens, the bow and the quiver and all that are with them will fall on the bed. You 
will know then that some one has killed me. But a child will rise from the spittle which I 
have left near the head of the bed; a little boy will come up from the ground.’ . . . 

“ Inthe middle of the fourth night she heard crying on the ground near Tsawandi Kam- 
shu’s sleeping place. A little baby was crying, rolling, struggling, wailing. . . . The 
old woman went to the spot where the crying was, looked, found a baby covered with dirt, 
mud, and ashes. . . . ‘I don’tthink anyone brought that babyinto this house,’ said the 
old woman to herself. ‘ Tsawandi Kamshu said that a baby would come from the 
ground, would rise from his spittle. Maybe this is his spirit that has come back and is 
a baby again.’” 
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Then assembled in the council-chamber Hun-came, Vucub-came, and 
Cuchumaquic. The last named said: “My daughter is with child by 
reason of her dishonorable ways of life.” So spoke Cuchumaquic, 
when he stepped forward before his masters. ‘‘That is sufficient,” 
they replied; “‘subject her to cross-examination, that she may confess 
and we may hear what she has to say in her defence.” “‘ Good, noble 
lords,” he replied, and thereupon at once asked his daughter: “‘ Whose 
is the child thou hast in thy womb?” She replied: “I am not with child, 
O my father! No man hath ever approached unto me.” “Thou hast 
brought dishonor upon thyself,” was the father’s answer. “Come 
hither now and carry her away to be sacrificed, and then bring me 
her heart in a calabash.” This command was given to the owls, who 
were four in number. They went straightway and brought a calabash, 
carried away the girl, taking with them a sharp knife to cut her asunder 
with. The girl then said to those who had been sent: ‘‘ Kill me not, for 
I have not done any wrong, for the fetus I have in my womb came there 
of itself; what happened was this: I went out to divert myself by behold- 
ing the marvel that had taken place with regard to Hun-hun-aphu’s 
head on the ash-heap; do not therefore put me to death!” The mes- 
sengers replied: “ Well, then, what are we to take with us in the calabash 
instead of your heart? Did not our masters order that it was to be placed 
in this calabash? We would gladly set you at liberty.” ‘ Good,” said 
she. “‘This heart does not belong to them, . . . it shall not be burnt 
in their sight; put in the calabash the fruit of this tree,” said the girl, 
and the sap of the tree was red. The sap was tapped into the calabash, 
and at once it coagulated and formed a round ball. And the hardened 
sap was placed in the calabash instead of the heart, and in color it was 
red as blood . . . and this tree is called “granapalo colorado” or the 
blood tree. 
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THE BLACK DOG OF THE BLUE RIDGE.' 


In Botetourt County, Virginia, there is a pass that was much trav- 
elled by people going to Bedford County and by visitors to mineral 
springs in the vicinity. In the year 1683 the report was spread that at 
the wildest part of the trail in this pass there appeared at sunset a great 
black dog, who, with majestic tread, walked in a listening attitude 
about two hundred feet and then turned and walked back. Thus he 
passed back and forth like a sentinel on guard, always appearing at 
sunset to keep his nightly vigil and disappearing again at dawn. 
And so the whispering went with bated breath from one to another, 
until it had travelled from one end of the state to the other. Parties 
of young cavaliers were made up to watch for the black dog. Many 
saw him. Some believed him to be a veritable dog sent by some master 
to watch, others believed him to be a witch dog. 

A party decided to go through the pass at night, well armed, to see 
if the dog would molest them. Choosing a night when the moon was 
full they mounted good horses and sallied forth. Each saw a great dog 
larger than any dog they had ever seen, and, clapping spurs to their 
horses, they rode forward. But they had not calculated on the fear of 
their steeds. When they approached the dog, the horses snorted with 
fear, and in spite of whip, spur, and rein gave him a wide berth, while he 
marched on as serenely as if no one were near. The party were unable 
to force their horses to take the pass again until after daylight. Then 
they were laughed at by their comrades to whom they told their experi- 
ences. Thereupon they decided to lie in ambush, kill the dog, and bring 
in his hide. The next night found the young men well hidden behind 
rocks and bushes with guns in hand. As the last ray of sunlight kissed 
the highest peak of the Blue Ridge, the black dog appeared at the lower 
end of his walk and came majestically toward them. When he came 
opposite, every gun cracked. When the smoke cleared away, the great 
dog was turning at the end of his walk, seemingly unconscious of the 
presence of the hunters. Again and again they fired and still the dog 
walked his beat. And fear caught the hearts of the hunters, and they 
fled wildly away to their companions, and the black dog held the pass 
at night unmolested. 

Time passed, and year after year went by, until seven years had 
come and gone, when a beautiful woman came over from the old coun- 
try, trying to find her husband who eight years before had come to make 
a home for her in the new land. Shetraced him to Bedford County and 
from there all trace of him was lost. Many remembered the tall, hand- 


? This paper has been contributed as part of the Proceedings of the California Branch 
of the American Folk-Lore Society. 
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some man and his dog. Then there came to her ear the tale of the vigil 
of the great dog of the mountain pass, and she pleaded with the people 
to take her to see him, saying that if he was her husband’s dog he would 
know her. A party was made up and before night they arrived at the 
gap. The lady dismounted, and walked to the place where the nightly 
watch was kept. As the shadows grew long, the party fell back on the 
trail, leaving the lady alone, and as the sun sank into his purple bed 
of splendor the great dog appeared. Walking to the lady, he laid his 
great head in her lap for a moment, then turning he walked a short 
way from the trail, looking back to see that she was following. He 
led her until he paused by a large rock, where he gently scratched the 
ground, gave along, low wail, and disappeared. The lady called the party 
to her and asked them to dig. As they had no implements, and she 
refused to leave, one of them rode back for help. When they dug be- 
low the surface they found the skeleton of a man and the hair and bones 
of a great dog. They found a seal ring on the hand of the man and a 
heraldic embroidery in silk that the wife recognized. She removed the 
bones for proper burial and returned to her old home. It was never 
known who had killed the man. But from that time to this the great 


dog, having finished his faithful work, has never appeared again. 
Mrs. R. F. Herrick. 


SAN FRANcisco, CAL. 
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HORATIO NELSON RUST. 


Major Horatio NEtson Rust died after a lingering illness in 
South Pasadena, November 14, 1906, at the age of 78 years. Major 
Rust was widely known for his archeological studies and collections, 
which at times led him into the realm of folk-lore, as in several papers 
published by him in recent volumes of anthropological journals. The 
last contribution from his pen appears in vol. viii, No. 4, of the “ Ameri- 
can Anthropologist.” Major Rust was born in Amherst, Massachusetts. 
In his youth he ardently espoused the antislavery cause, manifesting 
the same spirit of hatred to oppression which later made him the friend 
and champion of the Mission Indians of California. John Brown and 
his sons counted him among their friends and active partisans. During 
the Civil War he served as acting surgeon in the medical corps, and 
under Burnside superintended the transportation of the wounded to 
their homes. He saw service at Antietam, City Point, and Peters- 
burg. Twenty-five years ago Major Rust came to California and settled 
in South Pasadena. His home has long been noted for the rare and 
beautiful plants surrounding it. Two wonderful Gold of Ophir rose- 
bushes planted by Major Rust have become world famous and have 
been photezraphed hundreds of times. Major Rust was largely instru- 
mental in the founding of the Pasadena Public Library, and was one 
of the organizers of the citrus fair in Chicago in 1886. In 1893 he was 
connected with the Anthropological Department of the World’s Fair, 
where he exhibited an archeological collection which is now at Beloit 
College. Major Rust’s character was one of rare unselfishness and fear- 
lessness. His friendships were numerous and warm. Among the inti- 
mate associates of his later years was Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont. He 
was always modest and unassuming, and it was but rarely that his 
friends heard from his own lips of the many acts of philanthropy that 
characterized him. He was a man that granted many favors, but asked 
for none. He was a careful student and an indefatigable collector, who 
collaborated with many of the anthropological institutions of the country. 
His loss will be keenly felt in archeological circles, especially in Southern 
California, his chosen home of later years. 

A. L. Kroeber. 


San Francisco, CAL. 
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SOME NEW BALLAD VARIANTS. 


Tue four ballad variants here printed for the first time were collected 
in the month of December, 1906, from Mrs. McLeod of Dumfries, 
Scotland, when she was on a visit to her relatives at Lake Mills, Wis- 
consin. The versions are undoubtedly traditional, as the reciter could 
not read or write, nor could her parents before her. She said that she 
had learned the ballads from her parents, but that she was not always 
sure of the words in particular cases. 

All four are readily classified as variants of ballads already printed 
in F. J. Child’s “ English and Scottish Popular Ballads.” I is a new ver- 
sion of Child, No. 26 (“‘The Three Ravens,” and ‘‘The Twa Corbies”’); 
II is Child, No. 27 (“ The Whummil Bore”); III is the first intelligible 
version known to me of Child, No. 40 (‘“‘The Queen of Elfan’s Nou- 
rice”); and IV is a variant of Child, No. 181 (‘‘The Bonny Earl of 
Murray”). 

The collector of these variants, Mr. Claude H. Eldred, an undergradu- 
ate of the University of Wisconsin, deserves great praise for the pains 
and tact necessary for the accomplishment of his task in so thorough 
a manner. 

CuILp, No. 26. 
Three crows there were who sat on a tree, 
Fa la, hay down, derrie down down, 
And they were as black as crow ever could be, 
Fa la, hay down, derrie down down. 


Then one of them said to his mate on the tree, 
“Where do you think our supper will be?” 


“ Down in the meadow behind a gray stone, 
A newly born lambkin is lying alone.” 


“We'll pluck his eyes out of him one by one, 
And let him go blinding ere day is done.” 


But a gay little birdie far down in the tree 
Heard them declare that the lambkin should dee, 


So quickly she flew to the cold gray stone 
Where the poor little lambkin was lying alone, 


And told him that quickly away he must flee, 
Or else the three crawens would make him to dee. 


God grant that each lambkin that is in our flock 
Be told of his danger as he lies by the rock. 
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CuHILp, No. 27. 


Eighteen lang years hae I sarved the king, 
Fa la limpy fa, dilly down day, 

And my ee on his daughter but once did I fling, 
Wi’ leedle do, willy am, tally down day. 


I saw her that once through the needle’s sma ee, 
An’ glad that I am that she dinna see me. 


Her maids were a-wrapping her up in a plaid: 
I canna tell why, but she looked verra sad. 


A little brown tike was a-biting her shoon, 
But the maids they will drive him away from her soon. 


With a comb she was combing her bright golden hair, 
Her comb it was silver, her hands they were fair. 


The rings on her hands, they were bright in the sun, 
An’ I would be happy if I had but one. 


Her bosom was white as a moor under snow, 
But more of this lady I never can know. 


CHILD, No. 40. 


I heard a bonnie cow low, cow low, cow low, 
I heard a bonnie cow low, 
Over the lea, 


An’ it was an elf call, elf call, elf call, 
An’ it was an elf call, _ 
Calling unto me. 


An’ the little elf man, elf man, elf man, 
An’ the little elf man 
Said unto me: 


“Come, nurse an’ elf child, elf child, elf child, 
Come an’ nurse an elf child, 
Down ’neath the sea.” 


Then I fell a-moaning, a-moaning, a-moaning, 
Then I fell a-moaning, 
Down where he could see. 


“What do you moan for, moan for, moan for, 
What do you moan for?” 
Elf-king said to me; 
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“Ts it for your breakfast, breakfast, breakfast, 
Is it for your breakfast, 
Or for a fee?” 


“°*T is not for my breakfast, breakfast, breakfast, 
*T is not for my breakfast, 
Nor an’ for a fee, 


“°T is for my bonnie lad, bonnie lad, bonnie lad, 
’T is for my bonnie lad 
That I never more shall see.” 


Cuitp, No. 181. 


Oh mourn, oh mourn, ye Lowlands, 
Oh mourn, ye Highlands a’, 

They have slain the Earl o’ Murray, 
On the greensward ha’ he fa’. 


Oh shame be to ye Huntly, 
To treat your brother sae, 

To meet him wi’ your claymore, 
An’ in his bed to slay. 


Oh, your lady will be sorrowfu’ 
Whe ye to hame have sped, 

An’ she learns the Earl o’ Murray 
You have murdered in his bed. 


An’ your corn will often ripen, 
An’ your meadow grass grow green, 
Ere you in Dinnybristle town 
Will daurna to be seen. 
Arthur Beatty. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis. 
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RECORD OF PHILIPPINE FOLK-LORE. 


Games. —In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. viii, n. s. 
pp. 82-87) for January-March, 1906, Dr. Albert E. Jenks describes 
“Tang’ga, A Philippine Pa-m4-to Game,” a sort of coin-pitching 
(pa-md-to is the Tagalog name of the coin, stone, piece of pottery, or 
other thing tossed, flipped, pitched, or thrown in playing various games 
besides tang’ga). It is “a game developing a low order of skill which 
seems valueless in any worthier pursuit.” Of tang’ga the author ob- 
serves: ‘‘ The game seems in every way the legitimate child of a people 
of the tropics: its natural habitat is the shady side of a building blister- 
ing in the southern sun.” The Ermita section of Manila favors tang’ga. 

Music.—In the “American Anthropologist” for October-Decem- 
ber, 1906 (n. s. vol. viii, pp. 611-632), Frances Densmore writes of 
“The Music of the Filipinos,” giving the results of “careful study of 
the native music in the Philippine section of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis in 1904.” The “villages” studied were the 
Negrito, Igorot, Samal Moro, and Lanao Moro. Four forms of musical 
expression were found: instrumental music; unaccompanied, impro- 
vised song; accompanied, improvised song; a repeated melody with 
instrumental accompaniment. The amba (expression of general hap- 
piness), uso (love song), and undas (funeral song) of the Negritos, and 
their bansi (flute) and barimbo (jew’s-harp) are described. Also the 
music and instruments of the Igorotes and Moros. The author is 
“strongly inclined to the opinion that vocal music originates in the 
love call, and that its second phase is the cry of the second emotion — 
grief.”” Later come the religious and the industrial elements. 

StrinG Ficures (“Cat’s CRADLE”). — Mrs. Caroline Furness Jayne’s 
elaborate monograph, ‘*String Figures” (N. Y., 1906), describes (pp. 
43-47, 271-275, 339-340) some figures of the Bagobo, the Lanao Moros, 
and the Negritos, obtained from the natives in the Philippine Reserva- 
tion at the St. Louis Exposition in August, 1904. The Bagobo figures 
are: Bagobo diamonds, Bagobo two diamonds, the real cat’s cradle; 
those of the Lanao Moros are: Bagobo diamonds, ten times, hanging, 
mouse, real cat’s cradle; and Negrito: hanging, mouse. The “ Bagobo 
diamonds” begins with the characteristic Oceanic-American ‘“‘ Opening 
A,” indicating an overlapping of the Asiatic and Oceanic types in the 
East Indian Archipelago. 

A. F.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“ Muskie.” — The following item, originally from the “Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel,” is interesting as containing the word muskie for “muskalonge.” In 
the region of Lake Ontario a familiar abbreviation of the same word is longe 
or /unge. This word of Algonkian Indian derivation thus appears in American 
English in both a decapitated and decaudated form. The item was reprinted 
in the “Evening Post” (Worcester) for January 11, 1907: — 

“There are three remarkable chains of lakes in northern Minnesota, 
among the headwaters of the Mississippi,” said D. B. Stark of St. Paul. 
“These are known respectively as the Man Trap, Crow’s Wing, and Fish 
Hook chains, and there are about thirty lakes in the three chains. In some 
places they come so close together that lakes of all three chains will be within 
half a mile of each other, but there is the widest possible difference in them. 

“The Man Trap chain is almost fifty feet higher than either of the two 
other chains and the eleven lakes which comprise it have no inlet or outlet to 
any other waters. Still the lake is teeming with muskalonge and there are no 
other varieties of fish in any of the lakes. The waters are clear and cold at all 
seasons and the fish are unusually game. 

“The other two chains teem with game fish, but in no instance has a 
muskalonge ever been caught in either. Pickerel are so plentiful that they 
drive the bass away from all bait, and it is almost impossible to catch bass, 
although thereare some fine ones in both chains. There has never been a sat- 
isfactory explanation of the presence of muskalonge only in one chain, and 
every other game fish common to the region in other lakes without the 
muskies.”’ 


“BARGE” (vol. xix, p. 349). — The following appeared in the “ Boston 
Herald” for November 11, 1906: — 


“CLEOPATRA’S BARGE.” 
“When found, make a note of.’’ —Capr. CuTTLe. 


To the Editor of The Herald: 

Now comes a man, more of an “old-timer” than myself, whose know- 
ledge and memory concerning “ Cleopatra’s barge” are more close, full, and 
exact than my own, and I hope the readers of The Herald will be pleased 
if I transmit the interesting additional particulars. It seems the “barge” 
was larger than I dared to say. It was the pride of the grammar schools to 
have had a sleigh ride in “Cleopatra’s barge.” From all this we may see 
what an impression that wonderful “barge”? made; then the seaside hotels 
caught up the idea, and now any old picnic wagon takes the fine name. 

Since writing the above, David Pingree, Esq., of Wenham Depot, in a call, 
tells me that Salem also in his boyhood had a similar barge, made from a 
boat, which would hold 50 boys. 


Witt C. Woop, 6 Pinckney Street. 
Boston, Nov. g, 1906. 


Mr. Will C. Wood — Dear Sir: I have read your letter on the origin of 
the word “barge,” which appeared in The Boston Herald, and I can help 
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you out a little about the same. “Cleopatra’s barge” was a boat sleigh, the 
largest one in Boston, owned by Mr. John P. Barnard, who had a stable at 
23 Myrtle Street. The sleigh was never owned by an omnibus company. I 
was born and lived for 26 years at 39 Pinckney Street, and knew Mr. Barnard 
very well, so what I have written you I know to be the exact facts. 


GARDNER H. WILLIAMs. 
ASHBURNHAM, Mass. (Marlboro Junction). 


It was used by him as late as 1888, the year I think he died. The body of 
the sleigh was originally a boat, and seated about 40 people when put on 
runners. It was never used on wheels. The sleigh was drawn by eight horses, 
with the driver standing in a large swan, which was built, of course, at the 
bow of the boat. I have ridden in the sleigh a number of times, and remember 
exactly how it looked. G. H. W. 


MARYLAND SUPERSTITIONS. — The following account of popular supersti- 
tions in Washington County, Md., appeared in the “ Worcester Evening Post” 
of April 12, 1907: — 

“From the researches of scientists upon matters transcending the normal 
to the quaint and curious signs and superstitions frequently believed by quiet 
mountain and valley folk is a far cry, yet both have interesting features, and 
along this line are the curious beliefs still prevailing in some parts of Wash- 
ington County, Md., says the ‘ Baltimore Sun.’ 

“Our colored man’s daughter was in the yard one day killing a chicken. 
An Alsatian came in and asked if she knew ‘how to kill a chicken so it would 
not flutter.’ Upon her replying in the negative, he took the axe, first making 
a cross on the ground, and chopping off the head, laid the chicken on the 
spot with the cross, and the fowl certainly did not flutter. He said anybody 
could do this, but I notice neither of my helpers will try it, although I have 
begged them to. I think they are afraid it will work. The Alsatian told the 
girl she could reveal the charm to a man, but if she communicated it to a 
woman neither of them could work it— a man may tell a woman or vice 
versa. Later on a clergyman’s wife told me the Alsatian had shown her girl 
the same charm. I have positive knowledge of this man having been sent for 
to cure and also to ‘draw out fire’ where people had been burned. 

“My first personal encounter with the mysterious was about eight years 
ago, when after a prolonged illness my hair started to fall out alarmingly. 
Some one said sage tea and alcohol. My neighbor is the possessor of a luxuri- 
ant sage bush. Of her I begged some sage and made the decoction, whose 
virtues, by the way, I can indorse. Some time afterward I was horrified to 
learn that if at any time that particular sage bush should die my hair would 
all fall out. Of course I am not superstitious, but each succeeding spring I 
look to see if the sage is budding 

“On another occasion my little daughter, who had been spending the day 
with a school friend on a nearby farm, told me that while there one of the 
hens had crowed and that the fowl had forthwith been killed, the reason being 
that a death in the immediate family would result if the hen continued alive. 
Mentioning this occurrence to a lady, she informed me it was only what she 
would have done under like circumstances, and told me her mother had had 
a little sister who was the proud possessor of a pet hen. One day, while the 
child was seated in a rocking-chair, the fowl hopped in her lap and crowed. 
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Owing to the fondness of the child for the hen its life was spared, but the 
little girl herself died within six months. This would indicate a specific reason 
for the adage that ‘crowing hens should have their heads chopped off.’ 

“ Numberless are the signs of ill omen and of death. A beet seed sown in the 
spring and running to seed that season, the blossoming of a fruit-tree the 
second time in the summer, the voice of the plaintive whip-poor-will beside 
your door, the unison of two or more church bells chiming, — all these are a 
few of the signs betokening the coming of the grim destroyer. To move parsley 
is bad luck; some persons go farther and say that to plant the seed even is 
bad luck. To avoid this you can place your seed on a post and let the wind 
sow it for you or you can steal one of your neighbor’s parsley plants. Stolen 
parsley is harmless — I have tried it. 

“A small egg, called a pullet’s egg, and by some ‘a bad luck egg,’ must be 
taken and thrown over the housetop. This will break the egg if not the bad 
luck. 

“Here is a cure for fits. I have never tried it, but I know of a person who 
knows positively of its having been tried. There are two ways of preparing 
this cure. First take a live chicken and plunge it, feathers, protestations and 
all, into a pot of boiling water; boil several hours and give a cup of the water 
thus obtained to the patient. The second way is external, and to my mind 
preferable; also it is more mysterious, from the fact that only an entirely 
black chicken will do. Split the chicken down the back and bind it on the 
breast of the afflicted person. 

“ Not the least remarkable is the following: A woman told me that many 
years ago her husband’s parents were going to Hagerstown by turnpike, 
taking with them a mare and colt to sell. The colt in some way tore its hoof 
badly and severe bleeding ensued. Stopping at a farmhouse on the way for 
help, the mistress thereof informed the travellers that she could stop the 
bleeding, and getting her Bible she read a certain verse over the colt’s head 
and the hemorrhage ceased. While speaking of this to a Hagerstown lady 
visiting one of my neighbors, she told me her husband had precisely the same 
experience with a colt, only in the last case the accident occurred in a field 
and it was the doctor whom they called on who in this case read the verse. 

“From a Hancock, Md., paper is clipped the following: We recently ran 
across a man and woman right in our town who believed in witches, and the 
man rushed into the drug store one evening and asked for medicine to take 
a spell off his wife. One man near Millstone quarrelled with his neighbor. 
He filled a four-ounce bottle with water and buried it, remarking: ‘When 
the bottle is empty my neighbor will be dead.’ The neighbor died in four 
months. The bottle was dug up and there was not a drop of water in it.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE MEtictTEs.'— The following tradition was obtained 
from the Indian Reserve on Lenox Island, P. E. I. It was originally printed 
in the “ Prince Edward Island Magazine,” ca. 1893-94. 

Long before the French had come, while still the Micmac was the only 
monarch in fair Epagweit, “resting on the wave,”’ — he and the wild beasts 
against which he strove, — the Indians had come together for pow-wow and 
for feasting on the bank above the “ bold, steep, sandy shore” of Caskamkek.? 


1 A tradition of the Prince Edward Island Micmacs. 
? Cascumpec, Prince Edward Island. 
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And as they feasted here, two dogs, thé petted hunting companions of as 

many stalwart braves, first snarling over the bone each hungered after, then 

maddened into fury, for that neither could secure the tempting feast already 

tasted of, fell into savage struggle, and rent the air with howls of rage and 
in. 

The Indians, with the keenness of their hunger satisfied, hastened to the 
scene, some in curious mood or speculative, some delighting in the varying 
fortunes of the struggling beasts. And first of those to reach the spot was he 
who owned the dog which at that time appeared to be the weaker of the 
two. In pity for his canine friend, in angry humiliation at his sad defeat, he 
struck the other hound a staggering, savage blow, whereupon the owner of 
the stronger dog remonstrated, saying, “ Let them alone; leave them to fight 
till the stronger wins; he risks his life who strikes a friend of mine.” To 
whom the other answered: “ You and your dog are one,” and dealt him, all 
unguarded, a swift and heavy blow. The smitten athlete, quick upon his 
feet, closed upon the other, and a mighty struggle then began. 

Each warrior had his followers and his friends, who, praising now his 
tactics or his skill, now shouting taunt and challenge to his panting antagonist, 
gradually stirred up those around them into sympathy and support, until one 
side slowly weakened, driven inch by inch towards the woods, and the plain 
was strewn with dying braves and dead. 

Victory gave the vanquishers strength as they pushed the weaker, dis- 
ordered band far into the lengthening shadows of the thick spruce wood. 
Like hunted deer the fugitives fled, until at last, worn out by battle and re- 
treat, they halted, taking counsel as to how they should proceed. 

It was determined to reach, if possible, and to follow an old abandoned 
footpath leading to the south, as the victors, having rested, would no doubt 
hasten by the newer, wider trail to where the bark canoes were beached and 
made secure by strips of hide to stakes fast driven in the sand. Fear fur- 
nished strength; the fugitives hurried on, — slow through the thicket, swift 
in the pathway, southward and seaward, on to the shore. 

To embark was the work of a very few minutes, when out from the land 
shot the birch-bark canoes, swift as the arrow from the bow. Well did the 
fugitives know the strength of the arms which would speed the light craft of 
the eluded pursuers. 

On, on they sped, on to the east, past where the sea-cow herded in Bus- 
looakade,' on to the inlet which still tells the story, for men call it yet by the 
name Canoe Cove. Here, disembarking, they made a portage northwards 
to a river flowing from the west,? down which they paddled, passing on the 
left the point of land on which Charlottetown now stands. Still farther on- 
ward, over the course of the sister stream flowing from the northeast, on to 
its head, where a second portage brought the weary ones to the north shore 
again near Boogoosumkek, as the Indians later named St. Peter’s Bay. 
Thence, skirting the shore towards the rising sun, the voyagers continued 
till they rounded what the white man now calls East Cape, whence, setting 
out to sea, they made for the mainland, Cape Breton Island (Oonamagik), 
and landed at Weukuch, “the place of red ochre.” * Here they first dwelt, 


1 Cape Traverse. 
? West or “ Elliot River.” 
8 Margaree in Cape Breton. 
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but in process of time increasing in number they spread to the south into 
many new stations. 

Yet so sore their defeat, so deep-rooted their fear, they changed their speech 
in such a way that the Mic-mac could not understand them when they spoke. 
And they taught their little ones to dread the coming of the Micmac and to 
answer when a stranger questioned, only this — “I do not understand.” In 
after years some Micmacs, more daring than their fellows, crossed the Strait 
of Northumberland to the mainland on the south, whence returning home 
they brought the curious tale of how they there had seen a race of men, in 
face and customs as themselves, but understanding not their language. “ For,” 
said they, “to every question which we asked they answered nothing more 
than this — I do not understand you.” 

But the old men dreamed at night of mighty battle and of hot pursuit of 
erstwhile friendly kinsmen fleeing eastward till they passed from sight before 
they reached the point “where the current flows close in by the shore” at 
Wejowitk.' 

And because the language of this tribe seemed to them a confusion of the 
Micmac tongue, the great Wabanaki race of Indians coming later from the 
west, gave to the stranger band the name of MELIctrEs, which in their lan- 
guage signifies “a broken or corrupted speech.” 


The Micmacs slowly waste away; their camp-fires smoulder in fair Abeg- 
weit. 
Lawrence W. Watson. 
CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


Epocus or Irish History. I. PAGAN IRELAND. By ELEANOR HULL, author 
of “ The Cuchullin Saga in Irish Literature.” London: David Nutt, 1904. 
Pp. vii, 228. 

Epocus or Irish History. II. EARLY CHRISTIAN IRELAND. By ELEANOR 
Hutt. London: David Nutt, 1905. Pp. xxii, 283. 

The first part of this little volume on pagan Ireland (intended for class 
teaching and prepared specially for young people) treats of “Social life:” 
Early legends of the race, the coming of the Milesians, condition of the 
country in early times, kings and chiefs, administration of justice, the filé 
(poet) and ollamh (chief poet), the Druids and their teaching, public assem- 
blies, dwellings in ancient Ireland, position of the women, children in early 
Ireland, burial rites, etc. The second section deals with “The Romance of 
the Early Kings:”? The dawn of history and the rise of the kingdom of 
Ulster, the romance of Labraid (the voyager) and the destruction of Dind 
Righ, Conaire the Great and the destruction of the Bruighen Da Derga, a 
period of disturbances, the tribute called the Boromhe (Boru), Conn of the 
hundred battles (128-157 A. D.), Art (the lonely one) and the battle of Magh 


1 Point Prim. 
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Muchamha (166-196 A. D.), Cormac Mac Airt (227-266, A. D.), Cairbre of 
the Liffey and the Fianna of Erin, rise of Niall of the nine hostages, close 
of the pagan period. A fair and interesting account of mythical, half-mythical, 
and early historical Ireland and the folk-legends of the early time is given in 
this little book, which will be serviceable to all desiring a brief popular exposi- 
tion of the subject, and not merely to the young people of the Gaelic League 
for whom it was originally written. The chronological table indicates the 
chief events in Ireland’s “history,” from the coming of Cessair (forty days 
before the flood) to the death of Dathi, by a flash of lightning on the Alps, 
in 528 a.D. Dathi was the last of the pagan kings, and it was his predecessor, 
Niall, with whom the Roman general, Stilicho, probably fought in 396. The 
three parts of the volume on early Christian Ireland treat respectively of 
“Treland under her native rulers,” “The island of saints,” “Irish art, archi- 
tecture, and learning.” Here we have again a good summary of the matters 
considered, the social and church life of Christian Ireland, based upon the 
old records, etc., without unnecessary comments. In the romance of Murcher- 
tach (Murtough), King of Aileach, and great-grandson of Niall, we have 
“the last pure fairy-story belonging to the lives of the kings of Erin, and it 
comes comparatively late in history.” It was Murtough who is said to have 
brought over the Lia Fail, or “stone of destiny” for the Scottish kings to be 
crowned upon, a fable made much of by the “ Anglo-Israelites” of to-day 
with their wild theories. 


IrtsH Texts SocreTy. Volume V. MARTIAL CAREER OF CONGHAL CLAIR- 
INGHNEACH. Edited for the First Time, with Translation, Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary by PATRICK M. MacswEENEY, M. A. London: David 
Nutt, 1904. Pp. Ixviii, 233. 

The saga, which here receives scholarly treatment, belongs to “the pre- 
Cuchulainn stage of the Red Branch Cycle,” and “the traditions upon which 
it is based relate to a period of revolt against the claims of the Ardrigh over 
Ulster.” It gives emphatic evidence of strained relations between Tara and 
Emania. The long introduction by Professor Macsweeney contains a critical 
study of the story and a literary study of the text, grammatical analysis, etc. 
Then follow the Gaelié text and translation, notes, glossary (pp. 209-222, two 
columns to the page), indexes of names of persons, places, etc. Conghal is a 
typical Irish hero, and “his greatness is kept well in evidence throughout 
this tale.” The language is “terse and forceful,” at once “nervous and sim- 
ple,” and creating its effects “with that curiosa felicitas which Matthew 
Arnold recognized as an inherent quality in our literature.” Throughout the 
story “the events flow with precision and regularity, and the sense of dra- 
matic effect is well marked.” The saga is “a large and brilliant picture of a 
civilization which was to be the nursing-ground of the higher Christian one 
that followed.” The paper and writing of the MS. used (now in the Royal 
Irish Academy) shows it to have transcribed ca. 1650, and the language is 
that of the late middle Irish, or Irish of the transition period from middle to 
modern (1550-1650). Professor Macsweeney rejects the theory that the pas- 
sages of verse occurring passim “are more or less excrescences on the general 
narrative,” in the following words: “This is scarcely so; they appear to me 
rather to produce the effect of a Greek chorus in taking up and reémphasizing 
the main theme. The difficulty in translating them has no doubt lost them 
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the favor of editors.” The reference (p. 61) to the use of round stones in 
war Professor Macsweeney styles “an unique and classical one;’’ and the fact 
that Fiacha, the poet, composed a Dinnseanchas, or history of place-names, 
before the king (p. 28) suggests that he “supplied the place of an early 
Baedekker to the king.” At page 73 is illustrated the device of using the 
search for a wife as an “opportunity for a display of prowess on the part 
of a hero or his followers,” and at page 85 we have an example of “this simple 
yet effective manner of anticipating an on-coming event, typical of Irish 
story-telling at its best.”” At page 113 the words of Bricne, “may the pangs of 
a woman in childbirth be yours,” are brought by the editor in relation with 
“the famous ‘couvade’ of the Ultonians.” The use of the breadth of the face 
as a standard of measure (p. 22) is worth noting. At page 112 the legend 
of the king with ass’s ears is referred to; at page 134 “magic birds,” and at 
page 136, apparently, stone celts. This old legend contains many things to 
interest the anthropologist and the folklorist. 


Ir1sH SAGA Lrprary, No. 2. Heroic RoMANCES OF IRELAND. Translated 
into English Prose and Verse, with Preface, Special Introductions and 
Notes. By A. H. Leany. In two volumes. Vol. ii. London: David Nutt, 
1906. Pp. xi, 161. 

This volume contains literal translations of five “lesser Tains,’”’ or shorter 
stories, by which it was customary in ancient Ireland “to precede the recital 
of the Great Tain, the central story of the Irish Heroic Age,” viz., The raid 
for the cattle of Fraech, The raid for Dartaid’s cattle, The raid for the cattle 
of Regamon, The driving of the cattle of Flidais, The apparition of the great 
Queen to Cuchulain. In an appendix (pp. 143-161) is given, in Irish text 
and literal interlinear translation, the conclusion of the “ Courtship of Etain” 
from the Leabhar na H-Uidri. To each of the stories is prefixed a short 
introduction describing the MS. authority, etc. Of the period to which they 
belong Mr. Leahy says: “They all seem to go back in date to the best literary 
period, but appear to have been at any rate put into their present form later 
than the Great Tain, in order to lead up to it.” In the Tain Bo Fraich, 
besides mortals appear Befind (Fraech’s fairy mother), Boand (sister of 
Befind and Queen of the fairies), and three fairy harpers. 


SCHLESIENS VOLKSTUMLICHE UEBERLIEFERUNGEN. Sammlungen und Studien 
der Schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde begriindet von Friedrich 
Vogt, herausgegeben von Theodor Siebs. Band II. SitrE, BRaucH UND 
VOLKSGLAUBE. 2. Teil. StItTTE, BRAUCH UND VOLKSGLAUBE IN SCHLESIEN. 
Von PauL DREcHSLER. Mit Buchschmuck von Ellen Siebs. Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1906. Pp. xii, 348. Preis M. 5. 20. 

The fourteen sections of this second part of a collection of folk-lore from 
numerous localities all over Upper, Central, and Lower Silesia are devoted to 
the consideration of these topics: Domestic life of the Silesian (pp. 1-20); 
social and economic life (21-42); property, etc. (43-48); country life (49-78); 
fruit-trees and their cultivation (79-84); domestic animals and cattle (85- 
119); relations to God and the church (120-128); relation to the heavenly 
bodies, atmospheric phenomena, the elements, etc. (129-153); mythic phe- 
nomena (154-183); prophecy and magic (184-244); belief in witches (245- 
255); “evil magic” (256-263); personal life (264-274); diseases, protec- 
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tion, and healing (275-320). Interesting are the relics of sacrifice at the 
building of a house (p. 2) and the human fear of the new building; the back- 
ward look towards heathendom of spinning and other domestic arts; the 
numerous superstitions connected with bread (das “liebe Brot”); modes 
and words of greeting and leave-taking (“Sleep round and don’t get angu- 
lar!” p. 23); the blason populaire (pp. 27-42); the harvest-lore (the last 
reaper and last binder are subject to much jesting and teasing, an attitude 
assumed also toward the last sheaf itself, called “the old woman,” p. 66); 
superstitions connected with domestic animals (cocks were formerly thought 
to lay an egg every seventh year, which gave birth to a monster; much of 
the old Teutonic nearness to the horse still survives, and the goat is often 
brought into close relation with the Evil One). In Silesia God is “der liebe 
Gott,” who gives to man “das liebe Brot,” — his form is conceived as quite 
human. The devil appears as “a lean, hairy, hawk-nosed, tailed fellow, whose 
goats’ or horses’ feet are shod with iron, and who, when he disappears, leaves 
a bad stench behind”’ (p. 123), and the Freemasons are believed to be in league 
with him. The treasure at the rainbow’s end can be lifted only by a naked 
man (p. 138), and any one who, when the first thunderstorm of the season 
occurs, strikes himself three times on the forehead with a stone, will have 
no headache during the year (p. 136). “Fire-letters” protect against fire 
(p. 145) and running-water against the powers of evil (p. 147). Great winds 
presage great wars (p. 152). A clod of one’s native earth protects one from 
homesickness (p. 153), and new-born children are laid upon the ground to 
become strong, while moribund individuals are placed there that they may 
die more easily. Of the figures in the old heathen mythology, Wodan, the 
wind-god, has left most traces in folk-lore (p. 155). After him Frau Holde 
(Holle). An important réle is played also by the “water-man” or “ water- 
nix.” The snake figures as a house-spirit. Of the days of the week Monday 
sets the pace for the rest in good or ill luck; Tuesday is the wedding-day; 
Wednesday, the middle of the week, is unlucky; Thursday very unpropi- 
tious, and Friday worst of all. There are some forty-five unlucky days of 
the month. The hour between twelve and one of every day is also unlucky. 
Magic numbers are three (and nine), seven and thirteen (if so many sit 
together at table one will die). The verb “to dream” is mostly used in the 
intransitive form, e. g., “es traumte mir” (p. 201). Magic objects and things 
are numerous (four-leafed clover is “lucky”). The folk-lore of animals is ex- 
tensive (pp. 218-235) and there are manycurious superstitions concerning 
the human body and its parts (pp. 237-242). Objects used in and about 
the churches are much esteemed as materia magica, — holy water, candles, 
chalk, ashes, bells, etc. Belief in witchcraft and “evil magic” still exists, and 
numerous are the objects used for “offence” and for “defence.” Silesian 
folk-medicine recognizes conjuration, “scape-things” of divers kinds, and 
“cures” innumerable. 

The excellent index to this book adds to its value for comparative pur- 
poses. It can be read with profit in connection with Mrs. Bergen’s volumes 
on “Current Superstitions” and “Animal and Plant Lore,” which cover 
much the same field for English-speaking America. 
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ANTHROPOPHYTEIA. Jahrbiicher fiir Folkloristische Erhebungen und For- 
schungen zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der geschlechtlichen Moral, unter 
redaktioneller Mitwirkung und Mitarbeiterschaft von Th. Achelis, I. 
Bloch, F. Boas, A. Eulenburg, A Herrmann, B. H. Obst, G. Pitré, 
I. Robinsohn, K. v. den Steinen u. anderen Gelehrten, herausgegeben von 
Dr. Frrepricu S. Krauss. II, Band. Leipzig: Deutsche Verlagsactien- 
gesellschaft, 1905. Pp. xvi, 480. 

ANTHROPOPHYTEIA. Band III. Leipzig, 1906. Pp. vi, 449. 

The second and third volumes of “ Anthropophyteia” show an increasing 
collaboration of anthropologists and medical men in the production of this 
most valuable collection of materia folklorica genesica. Volume ii contains 
contributions to the erotic vocabularies of Vienna (Reiskel), North Bohemia 
(Schwaab), the Moslem Gipsies of Servia (Trgjic), and Berlin (Reiskel); 
riddles and riddle-questions from the urban population of Lower Austria 
(Krauss and Reiskel); German proverbs and proverbial expressions from 
Lower Austria (Krauss and Reiskel); erotic songs from Austria (Bliimml, 
Krauss and Reiskel); “four-liners,” “ Schnadahpiifeln”” and “ Graseltinze,” 
from Vienna, etc. (Reiskel); Spanish quatrains (Reiskel); Magyar “ Reigen- 
tanzlieder” from the Grosswardein region (Fohn); tales of Moslem Gipsies 
of the Morava country in Servia (Trgjic-Krauss); funny stories of the Heanz 
Germans of the Styrian-Lower Austrian border (Bunker); erotic tales from 
the towns of Lower Austria (Krauss and Reiskel); Sicilian invocations, 
prayers, etc. Pitré). Also, as the longest article (pp. 264-439), the continua- 
tion of Dr. Krauss’s collection of “South Slavic Folk-stories relating to 
Sexual Intercourse.”” The volume concludes with questionnaires on “Sexual 
Malformations” (Krauss), “The grumus merdae of Burglars” (Hellwig), 
“The Sense of Smell in Sexual Life” (Bloch), “ Love-charms” (Godeliick), 
and a number of book-reviews. The contents of the third volume are: Magyar 
erotic vocabulary (Retfalu); a questionnaire on “Coitus as a cult-act” 
(Krauss); birth folk-lore from the Germans of Salzburg, etc., in Lower 
Austria (Pachinger); erotic “Gasselreime” (Fensterlreime) from Styria 
(Bliimml); Magyar erotic folk-poetry (Keszthely and Fohn); a questionnaire 
on the test of virginity (Godeliick); erotic Magyar tales from the Gross- 
wardein country (Fohn); tales from the German peasants of Alsace (Wern- 
ert); proverbs and proverbial expressions from Alsace, Hungary, France 
(Godeliick, Wernert, Konop, Robinsohn, Fohn, etc.); folk-wit in riddles, 
Alsatian, Magyar, French (Wernert, Fohn, Krauss); a questionnaire on folk 
love-charms (Godeliick); the second part of a collection of erotic folk-songs 
from Austria (Bliimml); erotic and scatological rimes of children and youth 
from Alsace (Godeliick); questionnaires on scatological inscriptions (Reiskel); 
and on means for preventing sexual intercourse (Krauss); Hellenic data 
on homosexuals (Knapp); a questionnaire on folk-belief and sexual crimes 
(Hellwig); the continuation (pp. 262-407) of Dr. Krauss’s monograph on 
“South Slavic folk-stories relating to Sexual Intercourse, etc.” There are 
also brief articles on “An erotic dream in a New Ireland wood-carving” 
(Krauss), “Phallic amulets from Upper Austria’ (Pachinger), “Sacred 
Gorgons”’ (Krauss), “Ancient Peruvian grave-urns with erotic figures” 
(Krauss); “Objective means for satisfying the sex-impulse’”’ (Krauss), and 
some book-reviews. The great variety of the material preserved in these 
volumes and its value to the folklorist are evident at a single glance, and 
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Dr. Krauss deserves the warm thanks of the scientific world for his remark- 
able labors in this field of research. The three volumes of “ Anthropophyteia” 
and the other minor works already published by him represent a most sub- 
stantial contribution to the literature of sexual life among the folk of the 
chief European nations. And not least of the material thus placed at the 
disposal of men of science may be reckoned the great body of texts in both 
prose and verse in diverse European languages therein contained. To 
Dr. Krauss the philologist, as much as the folklorist (and the psychologist 
with them both), has ample reason to be grateful. 





RECENT ARTICLES OF A COMPARATIVE NATURE IN 
FOLK-LORE AND OTHER PERIODICALS 


Dots. Thomas, N. W.: Questionnaire on dolls. (Man, London, 1906, 
pp. 105-106.) List of questions under twenty-one heads concerning dolls, 
their origin, nature, uses, etc., and the relation of dolls to magic figurines, 
idols, votive offerings, costume figures and the like. 

Hero AND LEANDER. Biehringer, F.: Die Sage von Hero und Leander. 
(Globus, Bruschwg., 1906, vol. lxxxix, pp. 94-97.) Discusses origin and dis- 
tribution in Europe, particularly in the Teutonic countries, of this legend, 
which may ultimately hail from India. The legend was earlier treated in 
Jellinek’s Die Sage von Hero und Leander in der Dichtung (Berlin, 1890). 

Jonan Myrtus. Rademacher, L.: Walfischmythen. (Arch. f. Religsw., 
Leipzig, 1906, vol. ix, pp. 248-252.) Treats of the widespread myth of the 
man swallowed by a fish. Adds to the data in Frobenius’s recent monograph 
on the sun-god the tale in Lucian, with references to Polynesian, Livonian, 
Angolan, Greek, Magyar, and other related legends. 

_ Loup AND “SrmLent’’ Prayer. Sudhaus, S.: Lautes und leises Beten. 
(Arch. }. Religsw., Leipzig, 1906, vol. ix, pp. 185-200.) Treats of these 
varieties of prayer among the nations of antiquity. Loud prayer is the older, 
more primitive (persisting still in certain parts of Christian Europe), low 
prayer is widespread and typical often in the realm of charms and magic. 

MarkKeET. Lasch, R.: Das Marktwesen auf den primitiven Kulturstufen. 
(Z. f. Socialw., Berliny1906, ix, 619-627, 700-715, 764-782.) This valuable 
study of the market and marketing among primitive peoples contains much 
of interest to the folklorist, e. g. information concerning “silent trade,” 
connection of markets and tree-cults, methods of choosing market-sites, 
markets and calendars, “market-peace,’”’ market-taboos, justice, punish- 
ments, etc., amusements, etc., connected with markets and fairs. 

MERLIN. Gaster, M.: The legend of Merlin. (Folk-Lore, London, 1906, 
vol. xvi, pp. 407-427.) Author seeks to show that, in the accounts of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, etc., “ Vortigern and Merlin are here the late and somewhat 
confused outcome of a more ancient Oriental tale which belengs to the cycle 
of King Solomon and Ashmedai or Asmodeus.” Here, as elsewhere, older 
Oriental tales are believed to have been transformed into romantic poems etc. 

“Rep AND Deap.” Von Duhn, F.: Rot und Tot. (Arch. }. Religsw., 
Leipzig, 1906, vol. ix, pp. 1-23.) Interesting résumé of data concerning the 
collocation and contrast of the color red and dead (death) in folk-thought 
and in ceremony and ritual all over the globe in all ages and among various 
tribes and peoples. Painting coffins, clothes, bones, etc., of the dead; paint- 
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ing marble statues (ancient Greece); smearing with blood, etc. Red as 
symbol of death and of life. 

St. GeorcE. Beatty, A.: The St. George, or mummers’, plays; a study 
in the protology of the drama. (Trans. Wisc. Acad. Sci., 1906, xv, pt. ii, 
273-324. An excellent comparative study of the English “St. George Plays,” 
the analogous European ceremonies (e. g. winter and summer plays), the 
food and initiation ceremonies of primitive peoples (Australians, Oceanic 
tribes, American Indians, etc.). Dr. Beatty finds the prototypes of the St. 
George play in the attempts of primitive man to influence nature by magic 
ceremonies. In the ceremonies of civilized peoples the mock struggle and 
mock death survive as entertaining, having lost their “magical attributes.” 

SCAPULIMANTIA. Andree, R.: Scapulimantia. (Boas Anniv. Vol., N. Y., 
1906, pp. 143-165, 4 fgs.) Résumés data as to the oracle of the scapula or 
shoulder-blade in various parts of the world (not yet reported from aboriginal 
America). Scapulimantia is probably of central Asiatic origin, and has a 
large superstitious réle among the Mongolian tribes especially. In Japan, 
according to Dr. Laufer, scapulimantia antedates Chinese and Corean influ- 
ence. “Reading the speal”’ prevailed in England in Shakespeare’s time. 

Secrecy. Simmel, G.: The sociology of secrecy and of secret societies. 
(Amer. J. Sociol., Chicago, 1906, vol. xi, pp. 441-498.) Author holds that the 
secret element in societies is a primary sociological fact, the secret society 
a secondary structure. Secret societies seem dangerous because they are 
secret. Interesting discussion of the nature, etc., of secret societies, secrecy 
as a sociological technique, etc. 

SExuAL. Bab, H.: Geschlechtsleben, Geburt und Missgeburt in der 
asiatischen Mythologie. (Zeitschr. {. Ethnol., Berlin, 1906, vol. xxxviii, 269- 
311, 26 fgs.) Treats of the phenomena of sex-life, birth and abnormal births 
in relation to the motives and art expression of the mythologies of Asiatic 
peoples. Considers mythology, as did Lamb and Schatz, from the point of 
view of pathological anatomy. 

“Sprrir Armies.” Weniger, L.: Feralis exercitus. (Arch. f. Religsw., 
Leipzig, 1906, vol. ix, pp. 201-247; vol. x, 1901, pp. 61-81, 229-256.) Val- 
uable monograph on “spirit armies,” treating in detail of the “black host” 
of the Teutonic Harii and the “white host’ of the Greek Phoceans. Imita- 
tation of the réle of the dead lies at the basis of both these concepts. 

Woman IN RELIicion. Parsons, Elsie C.: The religious dedication of 
women. (Amer. J. Sociol., Chicago, 1906, vol. xi, 585-622.) Treats of the 
“religious dedication” of women from the crudest form (e. g. as wives of 
the gods in Guinea) to the modern nun and Protestant church-worker. These 
phenomena are “one of the many impressive series of social factors which 


have contributed so richly to the development of human personality.” 
A. F.C. 














